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All MSS. and letters relating thereto should be addressed to is enjoying a period of almost unexampled economic 
the Editor, at 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. prosperity, and her falling credit is due not to her 
poverty, but to her continued failure to balance her 






























7 Lam. 
Tralee URING the past week the British Government Budget by means of adequate taxation. If M. Caillaux 
chal, te 1) has sent Notes to the Governments of all the can persuade his fellow-countrymen to pay on anything 
States which have not yet arranged to discuss like the scale on which the British taxpayer is mulcted 
the terms of their repayment to Great Britain of the by Mr. Churchill, the fall of the franc will rapidly be 
om debts which they contracted during the war. The checked. Meanwhile, of course, it is impossible for 
ontefon, total is about 2,000 millions, representing an annual us to forget that France with all her “ poverty” has 
Priadpl charge of about 100 millions which at present falls found herself able to advance large sums of money 
ae upon the British taxpayer. Of this total, however, to her allies in the east of Europe. In the last two 
more than a third is due from Russia and will probably years she has lent over 400 million francs to Poland 
INING. have to be written off. But France, who is our second and 300 million francs to Jugoslavia. Last year also 
largest debtor, should be able, given time, to pay in she offered 300 million francs to Czecho-Slovakia, but the 
— full, and Mussolini’s Italy may reasonably be expected offer was not accepted. Roumania refused a similar 
to pay ten or fifteen shillings in the pound, on suffi- offer in 1923. All these loans were, of course, definitely 
NG d ciently easy terms. Rumania, Portugal and Greece designed and earmarked for expenditure on armaments. 
Exper should also be able to pay something. The prospective Meanwhile France has not offered to pay us a penny 
rthand- solvency of the Poles and Jugoslavs is more doubtful. of what she owes. Obviously, the British taxpayer 
_— Altogether, perhaps, we may hope eventually to is morally in a very strong position in this matter, and 
ped recover something like 1,000 millions or a little more we hope that Mr. Churchill will be firm enough to 
Bristol. —which might mean a shilling off our income tax. make the strength of that position clear. 
ae It is satisfactory, at any rate, that the whole question ¥ - ° 






should be placed on a business footing by this request The situation in China is slightly easier as we write, 
for concrete propositions. Hitherto our debtors, from though strikes, boycotts and demonstrations continue, 
France downwards, seem to have been relying upon and that very militant Christian, General Feng, is 
the hope that if the question of settlement were post- reported to be shouting for war. Meanwhile, two 
poned long enough, Great Britain would “let them documents of some importance for the instruction of 
off.” The opposite, of course, is the truth. For the British public have been issued this week in 
with every month that passes we are forced to realise London. The Blue Book on Labour Conditions in 
more and more clearly that we have been harder hit China (Cmd. 2442; 1925) contains a mass of informa- 
financially, by the war and its aftermath, than any tion collected by our Consular officers, as well as an 
other country in the world, and that we simply cannot account of the proposed factory reforms in Shanghai. 
afford the generosity in which three or four years ago It is clear that the Foreign Office, both under Mr. 
Wwe were inclined to indulge. In 1925 there can be Chamberlain and under Mr. MacDonald, has been 
no thought of cancellation. genuinely concerned about the misery of the Chinese 
° ° S workers. The Consular reports do net deny this 

In this change of view we have naturally been chiefly misery, though they are at pains to show that it is 
influenced by the financial policy of France. France not entirely, or even mainly, attributable to the 
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foreigner. That is no ‘doubt true, and we believe it is true kopoulos’s hands, and he has now persuaded—o 
also that conditions are in general better in foreign- coerced—Parliament into regularising his coup. He 


owned than in Chinese-owned factories. But the has promised “* good administration, equality, security 
and peace ’’—a quartet of blessings which may meap 


fact remains that they are not good enough, and we civtiion ce aittine. Wane enceliatiiy bho edad 

have got at all costs to improve them. The pages In , oe = dl the pe at Many, and his frien 
this Blue Book relating to Shanghai show that the tell us that he will deal ruthlessly with brigandage, 
best part of British opinion there is alive to the scandal profiteering, fraudulent speculation and evasion of 
and the danger of the present position. And that, taxes by the rich. If he can really clean up on this 


incidentally, is the answer to a letter, which we publish — scale, ag on 7 ne oy omy even if it is 
: . . not universally popular. But we have our suspicions 
in another column of this issue, suggesting that we of military dictators, and we can only hope that thi 


have no right to talk of the “ lamentable” and “ appal- ta), of social reforms is not a mere cover for the aggrand- 


ling ’’ conditions in Shanghai. isement of the Army and more bellicosity in the 
* * * Balkans. 
* * * 
The second document is a statement prepared by Monday’s debate on unemployment was, in its 


the Chinese Association in London, of which Sir John general features, much like any of a dozen others, 
Jordan is President. It gives a fair objective account The official Labour spokesmen contented themselves 
of the manner in which foreigners live and carry on With stating the seriousness of the situation and 
trade at the Treaty Ports and elsewhere in China. busing the Government for its inaction. Mr. Baldwin 
But, of course, it is only half the story; it does not and the Minister of Labour repeated their well-known 
di i silaas f the Chi “gen iis thesis that, bad as the position is, the Government 

iscuss the objections of the Chinese to the privileges an do little to mend it. The Liberals hovered uneasily 
that the foreigners enjoy. It is these objections which petween the two chief disputants. Finally, ten of 
are at the bottom of the present Nationalist ferment them voted with the Government, and nine with the 
and which must be patiently examined and honestly Labour Party, while a good many more who were 
met. The latest reports from Washington indicate present abstained. The Labour speeches were dis- 


that the American Government is anxious for an early ®Ppointing, and contained, as Mr. Baldwin naturally 
“. pointed out, very little in the way of constructive 


mesting of 7 Conference to study the question of suggestion. Mr. MacDonald had no difficulty in proving 
extra-territoriality,” and Mr. Chamberlain has made the Government’s failure to deal with the situation; 
it clear that the British Government is in general pyt might he not have attempted rather more than 
agreement with the American attitude. Mr. Cham- this? He laid himself open to Mr. Baldwin’s reply 
berlain was a little brusque last Wednesday in his that the whole question ought to be considered, not 
answers to questions in the House. It is reasonable on party lines, but as a problem which all parties 


t th ey should co-operate in seeking to solve. It is of little 
Pes, 17 eee Dee, & Cyememnes om Chage use for Mr. MacDonald to convict Mr. Baldwin of 


large ee = the mi at of vitent antt-Sorcign failure in dealing with unemployment unless he can 
demonstrations, and it is imperative that the Chinese give the country some reason for believing that he 
Nationalists should moderate their ardour if they want would do better. These debates, indeed, seldom touch 
any useful discussion. But we ought not to demand the heart of the problem. They tend to turn on 
impossibilities and refuse to hold out any hopes of minor questions such as the amount of relief work 
talking business or reform until some hypothetical that can be provided, or the detailed administration 


G i= Poki . . of the Insurance Acts. These matters are important 
arenenans Sh Sing Sen mane as Chinn os Comme in their way; but they have only the most distant 


= & vn fee pety. We have got to meet the relationship to the major question of trade policy. 
Chinese half-way, and the sooner the better for our own a ° e 


sake as wel irs. ‘“‘ i i : } 
even on its cheb raat vt pe Sic Sohn Senden, * cms By far the most interesting feature of the debets 

: Pp iki ne ; F ; was the vague and blundering passage in which Mr. 
materially increase unemployment in the United Baidwin hinted strongly at some form of subsidy to 
Kingdom. The development of that trade is perhaps industry as the Government’s next move. He was, 
one of the surest remedies for unemployment which to be sure, very guarded; he only said that the 
can be devised.”” Does anybody think we can develop question of subsidies would be fully considered, not 


it by brandishing the big stick ? that anything could come of the consideration. Nor 
‘ a n was it possible to gather from his speech what sort 
of subsidy—Sir Alfred Mond’s plan, or some other— 


The latest revolution in Greece has been an unusually he had chiefly in mind. But it seems clear that the 
tame affair. Happily there has been no bloodshed, proposal for a subsidy has been discussed in relation 
partly because General Pangalos had a very solid to the coal trade, and is now being discussed in relation 
support in the Army and the Navy and engineered his to the iron and steel industry. The demand of 4 
coup d’éat with great skill, and partly because the section of the latter for protection under the “ Safe- 
Greek nation as a whole seems comparatively indifferent guarding’? scheme has now been shelved for the 
to the change of rulers. The civil population, indeed, time, and the whole question of helping the industry 
had no particular feeling against the Michalokopoulos has been referred to the new Committee on Civil 
Government, which was doing its job tolerably well. Research, presumably in order to secure a speedier 
The Army, however, was restive, chiefly because it had and more elastic procedure. Here, then, unless the 
not of late been cutting the figure in politics that it was coal crisis forces an issue first, the question of subsidies 
used to. Some capital, no doubt, could be made by the is likely to be thrashed out in a preliminary Way. 
malcontents out of the dispute with Jugoslavia over But if there are to be subsidies at all, it will be um 
the Ghevgeli-Salonika railway, though an impartial practicable to confine them to any one industry, 
observer would hardly deny that the late Government whether they take the form of export bounties, oF 
had taken a sufficiently firm line against Belgrade. relief from rates or taxes, or aid to wages on the lines 
Anyhow, General Pangalos convinced himself that the suggested by Sir Alfred Mond. Obviously, every 
interests of the country were not safe in M. Michalo- conceivable form of subsidy is open to serious objection 
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and to grave abuse; but the Government appears to 
be turning to the subsidy in despair of finding anything 
else, and in the certainty that, failing fresh action, 
the coming winter will be the blackest of all, and the 
most dangerous to “things as they are.” 

* * * 

The Mining Association handed in on Tuesday its 
notice to terminate the coal agreement, and published 
at the same time a letter explaining its action. The 

ment will therefore lapse at the end of this month, 
and there are now only four weeks in which to make 
a new one. The owners’ view, bluntly put, appears 
to be that, in the existing state of the industry, the 
miners must either agree to work longer hours, or 
take even lower wages than they are now getting. 
As a change in hours involves legislation, they are 
pressing for a wage reduction; but it looks as if they 
would prefer an extension of hours on the basis of 
something like the present wages. There is, however, 
a paragraph towards the end of their letter which at 
least suggests that, in any case, they propose to depart 
from the existing system of fixing nationally a minimum 
percentage below which wages cannot be reduced in 
the districts. If this were done, it would mean in 
effect the scrapping of the entire national agreement, 
and a reversion to purely local methods of wage adjust- 
ment. Until the owners produce their proposals in 
detail, it is impossible to say how far this is really in 
their minds. It is worth noticing that an appeal to 
the owners by Mr. Cook to hold up publication of 
their provocative letter pending further discussions was 
rejected. This seems to show that the owners have 
definitely made up their minds about their policy, 
and makes the prospect of an agreement by negotiation 
more remote than ever. Unless the Government steps 
in with some constructive proposal, it is difficult to see 
how a national stoppage can now be avoided. 

ak * * 


The Labour Party’s attempt in the House, on 
Tuesday, to expunge the contributory principle from 
the Government’s Pensions Bill was naturally defeated ; 
but it gained a good deal of Liberal support. Since 
then, the House has begun work on the mass of 
amendments designed to make the Bill more com- 
prehensive and generous without altering the principle 
on which it is based. Obviously, there is no defence 
for many of its limitations save that their removal 
would cost money. No less obviously, even if they 
are retained now, they will have to be removed within 
a few years of the Bill becoming law. This, no doubt, 
partly accounts for the strong opposition which the 
measure as a whole is still encountering among the 
Government’s own business supporters. The Federation 
of British Industries issued, on Tuesday, a very hostile 
manifesto, urging that, before the Bill is brought into 
operation, economies equivalent to its cost ought to be 
made in other social services financed from public 
funds or by levies on employers and workers. Unless, 
they urge, this is done, the increased charges on 
industry will result in further loss of trade and employ- 
ment. As it is obviously quite impossible for such 
economies as the F.B.I. suggests to be made by this 
or any other Government, the claim is really for the 
abandonment, or at least postponement, of the entire 
measure. But the Government, despite business pro- 
tests, cannot without making itself a laughing-stock 
abandon or even postpone the one not particularly 
inviting ware in its otherwise empty shop-window. 

* * * 


Lord Weir's firm has now put on the market a two- 
storey steel house, and the London County Council 
decided to substitute houses of the new type for 
the demonstration Weir bungalows previously ordered. 
ble, however, has arisen over the terms of their 


erection. Messrs. Weir will not work under the 


L.C.C.’s ordinary fair wages clause, and the L.C.C. 
has now agreed, despite Labour protests, to waive 
this for the purpose of getting these particular houses 
built, and to work instead under a less favourable 
clause, apparently either drafted or approved by the 
Ministry of Health. Obviously, this may lead to 
trouble with the building workers employed by the 
Council, especially as the builders of other types of 
steel houses in London are working under the ordinary 
conditions. From Yorkshire comes news of another 
new type of house, built of cast-iron plates faced with 
concrete, so as to avoid the necessity for the regular 
external painting needed by the Weir house. These 
houses, which cost a trifle more than brick houses of 
the same type, but are quicker to build and need less 
skilled labour, do not appear yet to have been used 
in any public contract ; but an experiment at Wortley 
in Yorkshire is now under discussion. The cast-iron 
house is not new. It was, indeed, acclaimed as a 
wonderful new engineering discovery in the early 
days of the Industrial Revolution, and early houses 
of this sort—of revolting appearance—are still to be 
seen in Staffordshire. But the concrete facing of 
cast-iron appears to be new, and, of course, entirely 
changes the appearance. Since the Ministry of Health 
have taken up metal houses, it ought fully to investigate 
this new type, in order to compare its merits fully with 
the “Weir” and other types of steel houses. The 
“Weir” house has a right to equal consideration with 
the rest, but not to preferential treatment. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Voting in the first 
county and urban council elections was disappointing 
in that few areas polled even half their available 
strength. The result, however, is a decisive rejection 
of the policy which had held sway for a generation. In 
future, control of local affairs will no longer be left 
to the smaller fry of party politicians to use, or rather 
abuse, for their own purposes. The Republicans, 
who alone upheld this system, were everywhere routed. 
Welcome, however, as is this proof of returning sanity, 
it is doubtful whether the disappearance of the 
politician is in itself a guarantee of a higher standard 
of administrative purity and efficiency. The farmers 
and business men who are now supreme are a scratch 
lot, whose one idea seems to be that all problems of 
local government can be solved by refusing to spend 
money. In the past the real offence of local boards 
was less that they wasted energy in blowing off political 
steam than that the smoke clouds were used to cover 
up a good deal of personal jobbery. The test of the 
new bodies will come when they begin to allot contracts 
and distribute patronage. No sooner is one set of 
elections out of hand in the Free State than another 
looms up, until voting threatens to become not an 
occasional excitement but a whole-time job. This 
week both Houses of the Oireachtas have been nominat- 
ing, for election to vacancies in the Senate, citizens 
who “represent important aspects of the nation’s 
life,” to quote the phrase of the Constitution, though 
its application to some members of the panel is any- 
thing but obvious. However, the country is to have 
three full months to consider the validity of the claims, 
after which electors over thirty will make their choice 
from the panel, voting by proportional representation 
with the whole of the Free State as a single electoral 
area. The process is expected to be so complicated 
that another three months are to be allowed for counting 
the votes. This in the opinion of not a few of its 
supporters is P.R. run mad. So far from abolishing 
the mechanical element in elections, it is certain as 
anything can be that the ordinary voter, if he can be 
induced to face a ballot paper containing some eighty 
names, will simplify things for himself by choosing 
his preferences from a card marked by a party agent. 

B 
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THE FUTILITY OF OPPRESSION 


T would be hard to find a clearer illustration of the 
I oppressive futility of certain parts of the Treaty 

of Versailles than is provided by the publication 
this week of the “revised’’ schedule of restrictions 
on the manufacture and use of aircraft in Germany. 
The revision has been made by the “ Conference of 
Ambassadors,” at the instance of the German Govern- 
ment, which applied to the Allies rather more than a 
year ago for certain concessions, Apparently, the 
chief “ concession” which has been granted is that in 
future Germany is to be allowed to construct non- 
military aeroplanes capable of attaining (at a height 
of 6,500 feet) a speed of 112 instead of only 106 miles 
an hour. Other rules provide that no aeroplane must 
be built capable of attaining a greater height than 13,000 
feet, or of carrying a load greater than 900 kilogrammes. 
Single-seaters must not be fitted with engines of more 
than 60 horse-power. No aeroplane must be capable 
of conversion from civil to military uses—a provision 
which may obviously be interpreted by the Inter- 
Allied Control Committee in almost any fashion it 
pleases. All new construction must be reported before 
the work is begun, and full lists must be supplied to the 
Committee of all aircraft material transported into, 
or out of, or within Germany. Above all, the quantity 
of engines and stores and the number of flying pupils 
must be restricted to “the ordinary requirements of 
commercial aviation’ as estimated by the said 
Committee. 

Such provisions and rules seem to us to be much worse 
than ludicrous. They are calculated to combine a 
maximum of irritation with a minimum of real security. 
Naturally they are regarded by all Germans—by 
Socialists and Pacifists as much as by Nationalists— 
as grossly oppressive and unfair. They involve the 
effective prohibition of any development or experi- 
mentation in the aircraft industry of Germany. They 
restrict the potentialities of sporting, as much as of 
military, aviation, and make it impossible for German 
manufacturers or aviators to take part in international 
meetings, or to assist in the advancement of the science 
of aviation. They reduce Germany in this respect 
not merely to a position of inferiority amongst the 
nations of Europe but to one of complete impotence. 
Germans are denied the right even to take a part in 
the advancing conquest of the air. They are deprived 
in effect of what is surely one of the most fundamental 
of the natural rights of men—if there be such things 
as “natural” rights—namely, the right to give free 
rein to their constructive and inventive faculties. 


Such restrictions are not only an offence to all our 
conceptions of justice and common sense, but are 
inherently futile. If they added in any real way to 
our “security”’ it might be possible—though still 
difficult—to defend them; but they do not. They 
are futile for two reasons. The first reason is that it is 
practically impossible by any imaginable system of 
inspection to secure their observance. Efficient inspec- 
tion might ensure that a high-powered commercial 
machine could not be changed into a bomb-carrier 
in less than a fortnight, whereas without inspection 
it might be converted in a week. But that is about all. 
Or, again, what is to prevent a German firm from 
putting a 450 horse-power engine into a single-seater 


which is provided with an unused seat or two. The 
possibilities of evasion are endless. But the second 
reason for the futility of such restrictions is much more 
important and fundamental. At the present moment 
there is not the smallest prospect or danger of Germany 
attempting a war of revenge. If such a danger exists— 
and we fear it does, or will, unless France can be per- 
suaded to adopt a more rational and conciliatory 
policy—it certainly will not come to a head for fifteen 
or twenty years to come at the very least. And who 
imagines that it will be possible to maintain and enforce 
oppressive restrictions of this kind for another twenty 
years? To predict that in 1945 the “ Conference of 
Ambassadors’”’ of the “‘ Allies ”’ will not be in control 
of the German aircraft industry is about as safe a 
prophecy as it would be possible to make. 


The restrictions, therefore, which the “ Conference” 
is at present in a position to impose cannot possibly 
have any but an evil effect. They can only create 
infinite—and surely justifiable—irritation in Germany, 
without really adding anything to the security of 
Paris, or London, against an eventual attack by air. 
They would be merely silly but for the fact that by 
creating honest resentment in the minds of even 
the least warlike section of the German public they 
definitely increase the possibility of that section being 
converted to a policy of revenge—and _ liberation. 
The Conference of Ambassadors ought to be abolished. 
It is merely the symbol of an “ Alliance” which has 
ceased to exist. It can no longer represent the senti- 
ments of the various democracies of which it is composed, 
and, therefore, it has no longer any raison d ére, 
Our formal association with the French is fundamentally 
meaningless. In any tripartite conference Mr. Baldwin 
is at least as likely to find himself in agreement with 
Herr Stresemann as with M. Briand. And of British 
public opinion it may safely be said that though we do 
not love the Germans we do not now dislike them any 
more than, in our “ insularity,”’ we dislike all foreigners. 


In themselves these revised restrictions on the 
manufacture of aircraft in Germany may not be of 
very great importance ; and we do not, indeed, suppose 
that the Government gave very much thought to the 
question when it authorised Lord Crewe—as the British 
member of the Ambassadors’ Conference—to sign the 
joint Note. But in its general tone the Note has an 
importance which it would be difficult to exaggerate. 
The comments of the German Press afford sufficient 
evidence of this. The resentment is intense and the 
gain nothing. The fundamental question is whether 
we are to treat the Germans as freemen or as helots. 
We can, perhaps, help the French to keep them in 
helotry for some years to come, but not for ever. 
And when the day of reckoning comes we are not unlikely 
to abandon our “Allies” to their fate. That is the 
worst aspect of our present policy—that if we pursue it 
we shall sooner or later incur the odium of perfidy. 
For the sake of the Entente we put our signature to 
documents which do not in fact represent our real 
attitude or intentions. For, in reality, we do not care 
what the Germans: do in the way of developing their 
aircraft industry. It is against the enormous develop 
ment of the air forces of France that we are being forced 
to build. An equal development in Germany would 
decrease, not increase, our anxieties in that respect. 
Yet we authorise our Ambassador in Paris to sign such 
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, Note as has been presented in Berlin this week. 
It is an almost Gilbertian situation. 

The intransigent German Nationalist newspaper 
Der Tag describes the Note as having been “ dictated 
by the untempered spirit of war,’ and as “a blow 
in the face for all friends of peace, who believe that the 
oly way to arrive at a real peace is to put an end to 
the continuous and perpetual humiliation of Germany.”’ 
We entirely agree with Der Tag on this if not on any 
other subject. Germany has been humiliated enough 
and much more than enough. To humiliate her more 
can only decrease “‘ security "’—whether it be our security 
or that of France. It is a quite indispensable corollary 
both of the Dawes agreement and of the proposed 
Security Pact—not to mention her impending entry 
into the League of Nations—that Germany should be 
treated as an equal in all respects of the principal 
Allied powers. She must be accorded the respect to 
which she is entitled. She was not the victor in the 
Great War, but she fought at least as well as we or the 
French fought, and in the future she will inevitably 
regain her power as well as her prestige. There is 
nothing we can gain, and much we may lose, by 
insulting her with intolerable restrictions, by kicking 
her when she is down. This is the point which it is 
most necessary for the “ Allies” to recognise. We all 
want peace, and if peace does not mean the definite 
and wholehearted abandonment of all racial antipathies 
it means nothing. 

In what conceivable sense can it be to our advantage 
to allow France to have a couple of thousand military 
aeroplanes (against our own four or five hundred) 
and to allow Germany to have none? Such a policy 
is patently absurd. But it is likely nevertheless to 
be pursued as long as we permit the “ Conference of 
Ambassadors,” with its ineradicable war mentality, 
to remain in existence. The true British policy, 
which a Disraeli or a Salisbury, a Rosebery or a 
Palmerston or a Joseph Chamberlain, would un- 
doubtedly have followed would be to put an end to all 
such unrealities and to assert the fundamentally 
pacific interests of Great Britain and the British Empire. 
We can protect ourselves by our diplomacy, and in the 
last resort by our armed forces; we do not need to 
forbid the Germans to put engines of more than 60 
horse-power into their single-seaters. By endorsing 
such restrictions we humiliate ourselves at least as 
much as we humiliate the Germans. Surely Lord 
Crewe should be instructed to maintain our safety 
and our prestige by surer and less dubious methods. 
Sooner or later the Germans will build as many aero- 
Planes as they choose. Why, in the meantime, should 
we help the Nationalists to inculcate the spirit of 
revenge? What does Mr. Baldwin think about it all ? 
Probably he thinks very much as we do. But it seems 
to be the fate of Great Britain for the present to be 

with weak Governments which, wishing to be 
polite to everybody, dare not formulate, still less assert, 

interests of their own country. 


STORM-CLOUDS IN INDUSTRY 


HERE has been for some months past a distant 
rumbling of industrial thunder. But most of 
us must have been startled by the nearness of 
the peals we have heard of late. We knew that the mining 
‘greement might expire at the end of July, and that both 
miners and owners were demanding drastic changes in 








it. But it was by no means certain, until last week, that 
either party would yet go to the length of giving definite 
notice to terminate the agreement; and the coalowners’ 
decisive challenge came, at least by its suddenness, as 


something of a surprise. The sense of approaching crisis 
was, of course, greatly increased when the railway com- 
panies, in the same week, summoned all the Trade Unions 
which organise their employees to an extraordinary con- 
ference, and urged the necessity for immediate steps to 
reduce costs by an all-round cut in wages. These two 
events, taken together, seemed to indicate plainly that a 
concerted move was being made on the employers’ part. 
The Trade Unions evidently took this view; for the 
General Council promptly summoned a Special Trades 
Union Congress to consider both the crisis in the leading 
industries and the increasingly serious situation of the 
unemployed. 

We have here all the signs of an industrial crisis of the 
first magnitude, and of its definite beginning in the coal- 
mining industry at the end of this month. The owners 
have decisively refused to consider the claims for higher 
wages ; the miners quite as decisively reject the demand 
for longer working hours and for a reduction of the present 
minimum wage. Negotiations are not yet quite at an 
end; but there is every sign of an impending rupture 
leading to a national stoppage. 

If the coal crisis stood alone, and were fought out as 
an ordinary trade dispute, there could be little doubt as 
to the outcome. Mining unemployment is very bad, 
and is getting worse. Fresh pits are closing every week, 
and there are large stocks of coal in the country. A 
national strike of miners would seem, under these condi- 
tions, to stand practically nochance of success. It would be 
merely a matter of months until the miners were compelled, 
as in 1921, to return to work with their resources exhausted. 
And meantime, the coalowners would have largely recouped 
themselves by the sale at enhanced prices of the stocks 
of coal which are now a drug in the market. 

This, of course, is on the assumption that the pits would 
suffer no serious damage by flooding as a result of the 
stoppage. This may not be quite a safe assumption ; 
but no one will doubt that the present Government would 
use all its resources on the side of the owners. This should 
be enough to prevent any threat to flood the pits from 
materially affecting the outcome of the dispute, provided 
that the stoppage of the mines remains an isolated affair. 

The miners, one supposes, know the weakness of their 
position quite as well as anyone else. Why, then, are they 
preparing to fight instead of giving way? Partly because 
they are already so badly off that they feel they may as 
well fight even under unfavourable conditions, and that 
they cannot make further concessions without total sur- 
render. Partly, no doubt, because they hope an extension 
of the dispute over a wider area may alter the prospects, 
and give them a chance of success. They are at present 
negotiating with the railwaymen, transport workers, and 
engineers in the hope of forming a new fighting alliance, 
and the action of the General Council in summoning a 
Special Trades Union Congress is regarded by many people 
as a further step towards united industrial action by the 
whole movement. 

On the other hand, the attitude of the railwaymen’s 
leaders scarcely encourages this hope. Mr. Thomas has 
made a speech in which he declares that a strike or lock- 
out would be a calamity—words which will command 
agreement as general as the disagreement caused by their 
implied bearing on the present crisis. Mr. Cramp’s refer- 
ence to the proposed new Alliance have all been calculated 
to discourage the idea that it is the prelude to a united 
strike movement. And the railway Unions, though they 
have programmes of their own for improved wages and 
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conditions, have entered into negotiation with the com- 

panies on the basis proposed by the latter. So far as 

indications go, the railwaymen seem to be in no hurry 
to help the miners pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 

Some people, including a good many Trade Union 
leaders, conclude from these facts that, despite the threaten- 
ing aspect of affairs, nothing much is really going to happen. 
The railwaymen, they say, will come to an agreement 
with the companies; and, with their removal from the 
ranks of the disgruntled, the hopes of a successful strike 
movement will disappear. The miners will be compelled 
to settle, even on unfavourable terms, because their only 
alternative will be a hopeless fight. The engineers, 
simularly placed, will also make the best terms they can 
without a stoppage of work. 

If we could feel sure that all the parties concerned would 
act with the pure, enlightened selfishness of the ‘‘ economic 
man,” we should have no hesitation in endorsing this 
forecast. But we do not feel sure either that the miners 
will not strike, even if they are left alone and all the owners 
are against them, or that, if they do strike, the other groups 
will really leave them completely in the lurch. It is not 
certain that Mr. Thomas and Mr. Cramp could hold their 
followers, even if they wanted to do so. And we cannot 
know whether they will wish to hold them, at least until 
we know what attitude the railway companies will finally 
adopt. Those who prophesy that the whole affair will blow 
over may be quite right; but there is still at least a con- 
siderable possibility that they are quite wrong. 

Most people have a strong inclination to think them right 
because, if a big strike or lock-out does occur in the near 
future, its outcome is so difficult to foresee. It is easy 
enough to prophesy the defeat of the miners, if they are left 
to fight matters out alone with the coalowners in a struggle 
of attrition like that of 1921. But it is even harder to 
forecast the result of a winter stoppage now than it was to 
estimate in advance the outcome of a successful movement 
by the Triple Alliance in 1921. A coal strike can be pro- 
longed till it is settled by exhaustion; a stoppage which 
extends to the railways and other vital services can hardly 
be of long duration, and must therefore be settled by other 
means. The morale of the strikers, the attitude of the 
public, the effect of the movement on the Government and 
the state of politics—these and a dozen other considerations 
play a greater part than exhaustion in settling a strike of 
this wider sort. Under any conditions, therefore, the 
outcome would be difficult to foresee. 

It is still harder now, because the state of trade admittedly 
makes it difficult to meet the Trade Union demands without 
drastic alterations in the working of the industries concerned. 
The miners have not disguised their view that a satisfactory 
settlement is not possible while the coal industry remains 
under its present system of management. The railwaymen, 
less forcibly, have expressed a similar view. But clearly 
the political party now in power have not the smallest inten- 
tion of changing the basis of railway or colliery control in 
order to meet the men’s claims. When Mr. Baldwin 
preaches “ peace and goodwill” in industry, he merely 
means, we fear, that workers ought to take what they can 
get under the present arrangement of the industrial system, 
and be content with it and thankful for it. Half a loaf, 
he means, is better than no bread. 

So it is, of course ; but this is not the point of view from 
which a growing number of Trade Unionists envisage the 
situation. They see their hopes of making something 
better of the capitalist order slipping away; and they are 
not prepared to make the best of what is no better. They 
may not know quite what they mean by the Socialism they 
propose as an alternative; but they are disposed to take 
the risk of using their power to force an experiment on 
Socialist lines. These Socialist workers are still, doubtless, 
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a small fraction of the whole; but they are the Mos 
influential leaders of local working-class opinion. If g big 
strike comes, they will be the chief influence behind 4, 
strikers. 

But though we do not pretend to know whether a str, 
will come, or what will happen if it does, we cannot vie 
without disquiet either the prospect of a strike or t) 
prospect of a withdrawal of the Trade Unions in face ¢ 
superior forces. A strike must go so dangerously far jy 
order to succeed ; but a withdrawal seems likely to mean, 
further fall in the standard of living, and this, we believe 
will bring further disaster upon our trade, and a furthe 
increase in the number of the unemployed. Yet neither g 
these things need happen. The trouble is that each 
of employers, looking at the trade problem from the stanj. 
point either of individual businesses or of a single industry, 
tries to get more trade by cutting costs of production, ani 
to cut costs mainly by reducing wages. At best, this poliey 
brings only momentary relief, and, by reducing working 
class purchasing power, it has the effect of aggravating the 
slump. It does not help us in competition with th 
foreigner, because the foreigner is pursuing, with the sam 
results, the same policy as ourselves. But it is only by 
looking at industry as a whole that we can see the fallacy 
of the employers’ proceeding, and only by treating th 
industrial problem as a whole that we can hope to correct it, 

Evidently this involves Government action. It is the 

habit nowadays to chivy Governments chiefly on account 
of their failure to provide more relief work for the unem- 
ployed. Governments, quite truly, retort that they cannot 
do much in this way, and leave us to conclude that they 
are doing all they can in any way. But, in fact, a Goven- 
ment is not doing its duty if it allows employers to pursue 
unchecked a policy of wage reductions fatal to industrial 
prosperity, without any attempt to recall them to the 
practice of sounder economic principles. Mr. Baldwin 
would doubtless reply that his Government has no power 
to interfere with the free wage-bargaining of employers and 
workers, and that wages must find their own level apart 
from State intervention. But the time is rapidly coming 
when no Government will be able any longer to take 
shelter behind such platitudes. If, as seems to be the case, 
employers cannot run their businesses without reducing 
wages to a point destructive of the home market, and there- 
fore productive of perennial and widespread unemployment, 
directly or indirectly the State will have to take matters 
out of their hands. It ought not to need a widespread 
strike under extraordinarily dangerous conditions to 
convince public opinion that the affairs of industry can no 
longer be governed either by misty appeals to goodwill or 
to the play of collective forces whose might is certainly not 
coincident with right. Whatever may be the immediate 
outcome of the crisis we are now facing, this, we are sure, 
will be its lasting moral. 


IN CANADA 


Toronto, June 10th, 1925. 

ANADA is amused by the views of English visitors 
C who, after a sojourn of a few weeks, write startling 
reports of the imminence of Canada’s breaking 

with Great Britain, or joining the United States, or separat- 
ing into two or three States, or coming under the dominanct 
of the French. The naif traveller who makes such reports 
hardly realise that, in many, perhaps most, cases he 8 
revealing previous ignorance of Canada. The truth 
that, for quite natural reasons, ignorance in England 
of both the United States and Canada is widespread. 
Only a few specialists in England even attempt to follow 
the currents of opinion in these countries. How mally 
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of either country will be found on the tables of 
London Club? On the other hand, in many important 
dubs, in Canada at least, will be found a score of English 
newspapers and periodicals, from the Times to the great 
quarterlies. 

The average Englishman, of a race endowed with other 
nre qualities than imagination, is apt to look upon even 
the United States as a more or less immature offshoot of 
Great Britain. Mr. Harold Spender, a widely read and 
travelled journalist, said recently, after a visit to the 
United States, that he had discovered that Americans were 
not merely provincial Englishmen. One can imagine 
what hilarity this “‘ discovery” would cause at a Boston 
breakfast table. A bishop and a dean are much concerned 
at the astounding influence of the French in Canada. No 
doubt both had made what is to them, too, a startling 
discovery that nearly one-third of the people in Canada 
habitually speak French, but they did not know that seventy 
fve years ago considerably more than one-half did so. 
At Oxford and Cambridge, until these last days, the history 
of the rise of the great English-speaking republic, with 
more than a hundred million people, was wholly neglected, 
and even now has little more than formal recognition. 
The studies of the English undergraduate are more con- 
ceed with Belgium than with the United States. In 
the April, 1925, number of the American Historical Review 
(p. 455) the editor comments on the neglect by Europe 
of the history of a continent including a nation which 
he describes as “‘ the most formidable power in the present 
world ” : . 

The last number of the English Historical Review devotes to 
American history one page (a review of one pamphlet) and seventeen 
lines, the last number of the Historische Zettschrift two pages, 
the last number of the Revue Historique, in one place and another, 
a total of seven lines. It is not two days since the writer saw it 
stated once more that America has no history, apparently on the 
ground that the United States began its career so recently; yet 
it would be surprising to hear that the history of Europe ends 
in 1776, or that all that has happened since is negligible. 


The neglect to study movements in America is the more 
remarkable when we remember that in Europe itself the 
emphasis in historical studies is now chiefly upon the last 
two centuries, which have seen more interesting develop- 
ments in America than in any other part of the world. 
To Canada England has given some attention, since 
Canada is a part of the British Empire; but real under- 
standing is limited to a few, and Canada is still regarded 
by the many as a colony under the restraining authority 
of Great Britain. Mr. Spender in the April number of 
the Contemporary Review speaks of Britain’s benignant 
permission to Canada to do this or that. More than half 
acentury ago this language was already out of date. For 
more than seventy-five years Canada has ruled herself 
much as Great Britain rules herself, and this all Canada 
mows. She is not contemplating any change from her 
assured position within the British Empire. Opinion in 
Canada is not so fluid that sudden change is possible. The 
French have been there for three hundred years and have 
‘onvictions as to their political relations quite as mature 
ss those which, for instance, the Scots have towards England. 
The ancestors of many in English-speaking Canada made 
meat sacrifices to remain British and are as near to con- 
templating union with the United States as are the Scots 
‘o joining France. In the Far East and in the West of 
there are economic causes of discontent. The 
cure to be found is economic not political. The Nova 
knows what he is and is no more likely than the 

Scot to change his political skin. Canada is not becoming 
more but rather less French. The proportion of the popu- 
lation of French origin was 30.70 per cent. in 1901, and it 
"88 27.91 in 1921. British Columbia, as its name implies, 
“unalterably British. The three prairie provinces contain 








more diverse elements, but the more they study the agri- 
cultural problems of their American neighbours the less 
do they believe that they can find economic salvation by 
joining them. 

The thought of political equality with England has 
become a part of the daily consciousness of Canada, although 
some details are not yet worked out. In England it is 
menticned on those festive occasions when the “* Common- 
wealth of Nations ”’ is toasted, but the belief is widespread 
that in some way, the Colonial Office still governs Canada. 
In England the belief is general that Canada “ helped 
England” during the War; in Canada the conviction 
is that Canada and England fought together and that each 
helped the other. This is not a mere play on words; 
underlying them is a conception of national life. The clue 
to a correct solution is that the people of England should 
learn to imagine what they would think if Canada spoke 
of England’s position in the Empire as they speak of 
Canada’s. Failure to exercise such imagination was a 
primary cause of the American Revolution. 

Just now there is, in some financial circles in London, 
acute antagonism to Canada, and so determined an effort 
to discredit Canadian securities as almost to assume the 
quality of blackmail. The chief cause of this is related 
to the Grand Trunk Railway. This railway, a pioneer 
railway in Canada, controlled during the three-quarters 
of a century of its life by a board in London, had from the 
first an unhappy history. No dividend was ever paid on 
the common stock. About twenty years ago, in order 
to rival the transcontinental Canadian Pacific Railway, 
it began a line to the Pacific, known as the Grand Trunk 
Pacific, and for this venture pledged its resources to the 
hilt. The crisis of the War revealed the railway’s bank- 
ruptcy. The Government took over the line and for this 
and one other line, the Canadian Northern, also taken over, 
Canada is meeting an enormous annual deficit running 
to more than fifty million dollars, about the amount raised 
by the federal income tax. 

In such a situation the unhappy shareholders had griev- 
ances; assuredly also had Canada at being saddled with 
the burden of a bankrupt line, so crushing that to-day 
it is one of the chief causes of the partial paralysis of business 
through heavy taxation. My purpose is not to discuss 
an intricate financial problem, but rather the mentality 
on each side. The question of terms to the bankrupt 
line was, by agreement, referred to three arbitrators : 
Mr. Taft, formerly President of the United States, Sir 
Walter Cassels, a Canadian judge, and Sir Thomas White, 
sometime Minister of Finance in Canada. To reach any 
one of these men by intrigues behind the scene would be 
as impossible as to bribe Mr. Stanley Baldwin. Yet 
when their decision as to terms for the Grand Trunk was 
given, protests in the London press went to shocking lengths. 
Mr. Garvin’s paper, the Observer, in an article entitled 
‘*A Dishonest Dominion,” made charges of corruption 
and swindling and invited the black-listing of Canadian 
offerings in London “ until far-reaching reforms have been 
made in the judicial and legal systems of the Dominion.” 
Such attacks have not ended. Every visitor to financial 
London still hears of them in terms often insolent. Mean- 
while, in Canada, where the facts are known, all parties 
are agreed that the terms secured by the Grand Trunk 
Railway were just and even generous. Had the road gone 
into the hands of a receiver the fate of the creditors would 

have been hard indeed. The attempt to black-list Canada 
in the London money market causes irritation but is oot 
serious. For a long time Canada has not been borrowing 
much money in London. Though, for patriotic reasons, 
it would prefer to go there, it secures money more cheaply 
in New York. 
I mention this incident partly because it shows how 
Cc 
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English opinion, often indifferent, may be made hostile 
to Canada. Some financial people in London may still 
talk as if Canada is dependent on their good will, but this 
the War has changed. Not even in finance need Canada 
rely on Great Britain, and abuse or threats in the financial 
circles of the City will do nothing towards coercing Canada. 
England is injured in Canada by tactics which impugn 
the integrity of her high-minded men. One remembers 
the resentment in England itself some twenty years ago 
when Lord Alverstone, the Lord Chief Justice, was attacked 
in Canada for acting diplomatically and not, as he was 
pledged to do, judicially in respect of the award on the 
boundary of Alaska. The English press said that they 
would back the action of their own Chief Justice against 
any aspersions from Canada. We know now that Lord 
Alverstone, in the face of threats from Mr. Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, did exactly what it 
was said in Canada that he had done. Probably he acted 
wisely, but the incident might throw some light on Canada’s 
outlook in regard to her own trusted public men. 

The greatest asset of Great Britain in Canada is the con- 
fidence that in politics and finance the mother land has 
a fine integrity. The average Canadian is, in truth, apt 
unduly to idealise her, with the result of disillusion when 
he finds the same good and the same evil in England that 
he finds elsewhere. In the interests of good feeling it is 
important to remember that the outlook in Canada as to 
relations with England has changed more rapidly than has 
that in England towards Canada. Inevitably in Canada, 
as in Scotland, more is known about England than is 
known in England about either of these countries. London 
is, after all, a centre towards which all eyes turn and Ottawa 
and Edinburgh lie rather on the outer edge. They have, 
however, their own point of view. Of the two Ottawa is 
by far the more independent, for it is the capital of a state 
completely self-governing, but the Canadian would be 
content if the Englishman would learn to think of him as 
on the same level as the Scot, not to be patronised or 
bullied, and sometimes, like the American, to be studied. 

GEorGE M. Wrone. 


TRAINS 


T is, apparently, just a hundred years ago since the 
| Stockton and Darlington Railway was opened. That 
was the beginning of railways as we now know them, 

and, as we look back, many of us, I am sure, are puzzled 
whether we should be congratulated or commiserated. 
From the first, the voices of the prophets were divided 
on the matter. Some said that railways would prove a 
blessing, some that they would prove a curse. To-day 
the most that we know is that we have accepted them for 
better or worse, and the smoke of a train as it passes into 
a wood is now all but a part of nature in which poets and 
painters can take delight. Certainly, if the railway-train 
is to be condemned, it is not on the ground that it has 
spoiled the look of the world. Children, as soon as they are 
able to walk, ask to be taken where they can see a train 
passing. It is as though the engine were as much alive 
as a horse ora hen. In my own childhood I knew by name 
the engines that pounded by at the foot of the Wallace 
Park in Lisburn. Not that I could even now analyse my 
interest in them. But at the sound of an approaching 
train one was aware of a rising wave of pleasure that 
drowned one’s whole being for the moment as the monstrous 
green engine bore down in one’s direction along the shining 
rails and passed in thunder and vanished with the rattle of 
the last carriage into the distance. Children, it may be, 
feel in presence of a locomotive in motion something of the 
awe that Blake expressed in “ Tiger, tiger.” To them 


a locomotive is a beautiful and powerful creature of aywfy 
symmetry—a dangerous creature of incredible swiftnes, 
Their world is not ruined but enriched by the multitude of 
such wonders. Children, no doubt, are like cats: they ar 
interested in anything that moves. And there are fey 
things in the civilised parts of the world that move with 
such majestic speed as a railway-train. The motor-car 
can hardly displace it in the childish imagination. Ther 
is no comparable music in a motor-car, no plume of cloud 
by day and of fire by night as a sign of its living energy, 
If Ruskin had foreseen how much pleasure children woul 
get from the look and the sound and the very smell of railway. 
trains, he would have moderated his heat against them as 
defilements of the countryside. For it is possible that the 
child enjoys the passage of an express train in much the 
same spirit in which Ruskin enjoyed a resounding waterfall, 
See a family of small children hurrying to get under a railway 
bridge in time for the train to go roaring over their heads, 
and you are forced to the conclusion that they are infant 
poets rather than infant sensationalists who enjoy the 
din of pseudo-danger, like visitors to the Amusements 
Park at Wembley. Hence I think that, whatever may be 
said against railways, they cannot be convicted of spoiling 
the landscape. A landscape that is spoiled by a railway 
must be a very poor landscape. Houses have done 
infinitely more to injure the beauty of country places 
than railways; yet no sentimentalist has ever used this 
as an argument for not having houses. 

On the other hand, when we come to the alleged advan- 
tages of railways, it is more difficult to praise them without 
qualification. Admirable as railway-trains are from an 
esthetic point of view, their utility is not quite so obvious. 
In the nineteenth century, it was generally thought that 
swift mechanical means of transport would do a great 
service to mankind by bringing the people of different 
nations within easier reach of one another. In theory, 
benefits of this kind ought to have resulted. But have 
they ? Do the French love the Germans any the better 
because the Germans are so many hours nearer to them than 
they used to be? Does the Pole love the Russian more 
ardently because the Russians can hasten to him with the 
aid of swift locomotives instead of slow horses? The Great 
War does not encourage us to believe so. People with 
any acquaintance with human nature, indeed, ought to 
have known in advance that human beings do not like 
each other any better as a result of living next door to 
each other. It is the very proximity of the Germans 
indeed, that makes the French hostile to them, and they 
are now in practice twice as near as they were before the 
opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway. The 
only thing that could make the French and Germans 
love each other as, I am sure, they both deserve to be loved, 
would be the invention of a machine in all respects opposite 
to a railway engine—a machine that would make transport 
so slow that Paris and Berlin would be as distant from each 
other in time as if they were on opposite sides of the globe. 
If all transport could be slowed down till no one could move 
faster than in a slow-motion picture on the films, thett 
would be no more world-wars. Men would have to look for 
nearer neighbours with whom to fight, and Mr. Chesterton 
would see his dream of the battle of the boroughs fulfilled 
and Notting Hill marching out to make war on Kensingto?. 

The truth is, the easier it becomes to visit foreign nations 
the less we seem to be intimate with them. The Englishma 
who went abroad in the days of sails and horses travelled 
as though he were actually in a foreign country the languag 
and customs of which it was necessary to understané 
The Englishman who goes abroad to-day as a rule carne 
England abroad with him; and if he talks to anyone 
it is nine times out of ten not an inhabitant of the fore? 
country but a fellow-countryman. Steamboats and railway 
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trains have simply dumped pieces of England and America 
all over France and Switzerland and Italy. In doing so, 
they have made the French and the Swiss and the Italians 
more distant in everything but time and space than ever. 
They have made men trippers instead of travellers. 

Even so, I cannot help believing in the ultimate usefulness 
of railway-trains, motor-cars and aeroplanes in bringing 
the nations nearer each other in understanding. In spite 
of the evidence on the other side, I hold the same theories 
about the future as did the early enthusiasts for railway- 
trains. After all, railways are still in their infancy; they 
are only a hundred years old. When men grow tired of 
wars and of paying for wars, past, present and to come, 

communications will at least make a Parliament of 
the World possible—not a Parliament of the World to 
write poetry about, but a Parliament that will be of some 
use in arranging certain matters that concern all the Five 
Continents. It is an unpleasant prospect, but not quite so 
unpleasant as a continual series of wars carried on with 
poison-gas. The Stockton and Darlington Railway was 
an invention that in the end may help us to make the best 
of a bad business. 

The Stockton and Darlington Railway, however, though 
it may ultimately turn out to be a useful thing for the world, 
has hardly yet justified itself as a useful thing for England. 
The railway-train, unquestionably, enables the inhabitants 
of England to travel faster into the country, but it has also 
increased the towns to such an extent that, in order to get 
into the country, we have to travel further than we once 
needed to do, so that in the end it takes just as much time 
to reach the country as before. In the days of horse- 
coaches, a Londoner in search of the country did not need 
to go beyond Hampstead. The railway has now made the 
country for twenty miles around a mere suburb of London, 
and Hemel Hempstead and Dorking are to-day less rural 
than Hampstead was a hundred years ago. All these quick 
means of transport hurry so many people into solitude 
that it soon ceases to be solitude. St. Ives in August is 
no longer a fishing village but a congested area. Hay Tor 
is no longer a lonely height on a silent moor but a good 
pull-up for charabancs. On the other hand, the destruction 
of solitude by railway-train and charabanc may easily be 
exaggerated. Railway-train and charabanc have certainly 
made an end of many a haunt of ancient peace, but they 
have this virtue: they concentrate the crowds on a few 
famous places and leave the rest of the countryside in 
almost as deep a silence as before. Luckily for those who 
prefer solitude, most human beings go where everybody 
goes and are happiest in multitudes. The railway-train 
enables us to indulge this passion of gregariousness and 
collects us in our thousands in Brighton and Worthing, 
leaving the hinterland of the downs to sheep and shepherds 
and the small minority of the solitary. As I have said 
before, indeed, the houses have been far more effective 
than the railways in injuring the face of England, and 
even the houses, innocent of beauty as most of them are, 
are for the most part lost in the green abundance of the 
countryside. Surrey is, according to the pessimists, 
built over till it is no longer Surrey, but a suburb; yet 
you can stand on the top of a Surrey down and see little 
but trees and fields for many miles around. In the future, 
men will, I am sure, learn more and more the secret of 
concealing their houses so that they will do as little offence 
to the landscape as the birds’ nests. Nothing can destroy 
the country so long as men love the country—not railways 
or houses or over-population. I have a notion that, 
& hundred years hence, England will look, not less rural, 
wb mace so than it does at the present moment. 

aw must be indicted, indeed, it is not for 
ying the countryside but for injuring the village. 
The village shop, I fancy, has decayed, en ches ne 


to be now that it has been brought by the railways into 
competition with the great stores of the towns. There 
are people in villages who buy little or nothing from the 
small shops at their doors but do almost all their shopping 
in the cities. There is not the patriotism of place that there 
once was. Even this, however, may easily be exaggerated. 
There are thousands of women who prefer even a small 
shop at their doors to a great shop thirty miles away. 
Their very interest in their neighbours makes them happier 
in a village shop than in a soulless stores in a strange town, 
and the local shops put one of their chief pleasures within 
a few minutes’ reach. So it may be that railways have not 
done so much harm after all. We may have little cause 
as yet for putting up a statue to George Stephenson, but 
neither is there any reason for execrating his memory. 
And, if it were put to the votes of children, he might even 
get his statue. We can forgive him the more easily 
when we remember that it was not only a machine he 
invented but a toy that has eased the lot of many a 
nursemaid with her unruly charge. Y. ¥. 


MEDICINE AND SOCIETY 


i ANY brave men lived before Agamemnon” 
M and doubtless true physicians before Hippo- 
crates, but a curt summary of the history of 
medicine may begin with him. The more we learn the 
more we admire the Father of Medicine, to whose theories— 
as of the “ humoral pathology,”’ and practice, as of gymnas- 
tics and heliotherapy, we are returning apace to-day, 
after nearly twenty-four centuries. The reader will do 
well to consult the Fitzpatrick lectures* delivered in 1928 
at the Royal College of Physicians by Dr. R. O. Moon, 
a most philosophic student. They certainly have no 
equal in my reading of the subject. For us now it is 
enough to observe that Hippocrates was priest and physi- 
cian, and that he practised in a Temple of Aesculapius, 
the God of Healing. Medicine was part of Religion and 
Philosophy, and the days, so near to us, were yet far 
away when a Spanish physician found occasion to remark 
that “if you only know medicine you don’t know that.” 
We leave those early times, merely observing the official 
status and relation of medicine to established religion 
in antiquity. If, instead of beginning with Hippocrates, 
we had approached our subject from the standpoint of 
anthropology, we should have encountered the primitive 
medicine-man and found also in him, though with a vast 
difference, the combination of priest and physician. We 
should have found the same phenomenon if we had begun 
with the Egyptian predecessors of the mighty Greek. 
It is a far cry from those days to these, when it begins to 
be doubtful whether many physicians go to church except 
for the chance of being conspicuously summoned out of 
it. But that is almost ribald anticipation and should 
be deleted, only that it does briefly suggest the contrast 
between those days and ours; and evokes inquiry as to 
the respective prospects of ecclesiastical and therapeutic 
institutions hereafter. 

The noble Greek beginnings of medicine and of so much 
more were lost. Has any commentator, any poet, phil- 
osopher, cynic or prophet yet adequately expressed the 
measure of that stupendous misfortune which fell upon 
mankind ? Two thousand years after Hippocrates, Kings 
of England and France were purporting, by their “ sovereign 
touch ” to cure the “ King’s Evil,” and the most degraded 
and imbecile superstition flourished in the place of medicine. 
The treatment of physical disease was stupid and futile, 
the treatment of mental disease was damnable and dia- 





* Hippocrates and his Successors in Relation to the Philosophy 
of their Time. By R.O. Moon, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Longmans, 1928.) 
C2 
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bolical, and in that abysmal infamy the Church was 
heavily and intimately implicated. We shall not discuss 
the relations of medicine to Society in those days, for 
there was no medicine—only humbug and illusion and 
wickedness, the abomination of desolation set up and 
standing in the holy place. Medicine means healing, 
and where there was no healing, but only poisoning and 
torturing, our present inquiry has no subject matter. 

We can resume it when the first faint dawn of true 
medicine returns: and thereafter we perceive a relation 
of medicine to Society which obtains, and is the principal 
fact of to-day. There emerges a distinct medical pro- 
fession, recognised by the State, with systems of apprentice- 
ship, education, registration and licensing to practise the 
“ healing art.” Where there is nothing to heal, the healer 
has no function: he and his fellows thus live and thrive 
upon disease and death. But amongst these men, who 
thus lived, were some who began to discover the causes 
of disease, the deadly sources of their livelihood and, 
outside the medical profession, came men of science, 
superlatively illustrated in the person of Pasteur, whose 
work inevitably led to the idea which is even yet so 
new that we cannot find a less absurd name for it than 
Preventive Medicine, which is a patent contradiction in 
terms. Well, perhaps that is too hard a comment: for 
we do begin to talk of Public Health and of Hygiene. 
And we begin to practise accordingly, but the medical 
profession are the least important and useful practitioners 
of the new Science which is destined to supersede the 
medicine of to-day. The physicist and chemist and 
engineer who give us a stream of pure water running through 
our crowded cities, and thus make an end of water borne 
diseases ; the entomologist and engineer who respectively 
incriminate and exterminate mosquitoes, or lice, or tsetse 
flies, by drainage, ventilation and so forth—these are 
the men who, already in our day, and before all seeing eyes, 
have accomplished more against disease than all the physi- 
cians of all time put together, from Hippocrates, or the 
primitive medicine man, to the most beknighted and 
belauded practitioners of our own day.* 

In a word, though clinical medicine has always been 
all medicine, from primitive and classical times until 
our own, its absolute and final supersession is at hand. 
Doubtless there will always be accidents, for long ages to 
come there will be disease of body and mind, and unless 
and until we learn so to control nutrition as to conquer 
and abrogate natural death, there will be senility—and 
all these will require the services of the surgeon (i.e., manual 
labourer) or of the “ doctor,” as we absurdly call him, 
the clinicians, as we may properly call both, who stand 
beside the kline or bed of the patient or sufferer, and seek 
to relieve him. We honour the clinician, as ever, and 
thank him for the services which, in hosts of instances, 
he renders, and he alone can render. 

The use of the singular number is, however, an instance 
of that too-prolonged survival of the obsolete against which 
this whole paper is a protest. Even in the clinical domain 
individualism in medicine is doomed. The clinician 
henceforth must be a member of a team. The Mayo Clinic 
at Rochester, Minnesota, admittedly the greatest surgical 
“show” in North America, doubtless owes its qualities 
primarily to the two brothers, one of whom is now leading 
the remarkable visit of American doctors to this country ; 
but the essence of the clinic is its organised teamwork. 
That principle is now in action in the London Hospital, 
ever a pioneer in this country, thanks primarily, again, 
to a wonderful individual, Lord Knutsford. Nothing here 
argued means that we shall not always need “ great persons.” 





* I regret the acoustic ambiguity of these participles, but that is 
how they came to me. 





Produce them and “ the rest follows,” as Whitman declared, 
But in the medicine of the future the rest will follow in 
the sense in which a great side follow a great captain into 
the field at Lord’s. Meanwhile, the pitiful business continyes 
of the patient who seeks relief by going up one side of Harley 
Street and coming down the other, losing hope and guineas 
all the way; and the medical “ fraternity ”’ often exhibits a byt 
thinly disguised spectacle of mutually jealous individualists 
each fighting for his own hand, and frequently using arts of 
advertisement, which any reputable firm of drapers or 
pork-butchers would scorn toemploy. All this is deplorable 
and we must thank the irresistible advance of science 
achieved by honest men, here and there, mostly on pittances, 
slowly but surely finding priceless truth, but earning less 
in a year than a fashionable surgeon gets any day for 
being in at the death of a single cancer-patient—we must 
thank science and such men, I say, for the certainty that 
individualism in medical practice is doomed and that the 
methods of the Mayo Clinic, or the cricket team, must 
ere long be adopted everywhere. Certain tendencies 
call for the comment that a gang of robbers may work 
as a team, but that is “not cricket.” All this, however, 
merely concerns the least part of the medicine of the future, 
which will not be medicine at all but creative hygiene. 

For it is evidently an anachronism and a very calamitous 
one that the relations of Society and of the medical pro- 
fession should continue to exist as if Pasteur and the 
new science of nutrition were still in the womb of time. 

In the Cornhill Magazine, in 1860, Ruskin wrote thus: 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily necessities 
of life, have hitherto existed, three exist necessarily, in every 
civilised nation : 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s to teach it. 

The Physician’s to keep it in health. 

The Lawyer’s to enforce justice in it. 

The Merchant’s to provide for it. 

The physician’s profession is to keep the nation in health. 
True word: truer, indeed, than Ruskin knew, for his 
subsequent paragraphs by no means elucidate it. The 
medical profession is only so-called, for indeed it achieves 
extremely little healing, recovery being due, when it occurs, 
almost always to the Vis medicatriz Naturae, as Hippocrates 
already knew.* But to keep the nation in health—that isa 
noble profession indeed, and a feasible one. The medicine 
of the future will be medicine no longer (in so far as it ever 
was medicine), but hygiene. To this end the doctor must 
learn and teach the laws of life and health. 

I hasten to add that, evidently, there is a problem, and a 
manifold one. The General Medical Council must pre- 
vent unscrupulous men from stealing the patients of quiet 
competitors who scorn self-advertisement, and this will 
be a problem so long as the each-man-for-himself-and- 
the-devil-take-the-hindmost basis of professional “success” 
(with its pitiful results for patients) is not replaced by 
the team method which the present development of the 
sciences underlying any good medical practice now requires. 
And, whatever happens, the G.M.C. will be indispensable 
for the punishment of the man who would write (in effect) 
“T cure fits.’ Yet another part of the problem is, or 
will be, to maintain the standard of teaching. The 
G.M.C. has its means of seeing that the teaching of 
medical students shall be done by competent and re 
sponsible people, who have prepared themselves for the 
task. I confess I do not see, at present, how we cal 
apply this ideal to the medical education of the public, 
and to the prevention of such pronouncements by super 
eminent clinicians as those which Dr. Harry Roberts 








* It has already been noted here that even salvarsan requires the 
body to do something essential for itself, in order to kill the parasite 
of syphilis; and now we learn the same of quinine and the malara 
parasite. 
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recently devastated in these pages. One can only assume that 
these Court physicians owe their reputation to their untiring 
assiduity during the extensive periods of time which they 
have obviously not devoted to the subjects of their recent 
allocutions. 

Upon public health education, performed by men and 
women who have qualified themselves for their exceedingly 
difficult task, and not by those who approach it with even 
more temerity than the man who was uncertain whether 
or not he could play the violin, as he had never tried—must 
depend our legislation for hygiene and eugenics. It is vain to 
hope for another Moses, achieving national and racial health 
by wise legislation for which he claimed Divine authority. 
The authority henceforth is to be found, not on a cloud- 
capped mountain, but in the market place and the public 
meeting, the popular press or, perhaps, the plebiscite. 
Politicians may continue to discuss the insurance of disease, 
but statesmanship will begin to envisage the ensurance of 
health. Team-work instead of individualism within the 
profession, and team-work between this and other profes- 
sions, instead of the individualistic assertion of the profes- 
sion against the State, after the fashion which we all deplore 
in any other trade union—these must henceforth be the 
means of progress. Call them, if you like polysyllables, 
the replacement of competition by co-operation m intra- 
professional and inter-professional relations. 

LENs. 


Correspondence 
THE “SAINTLINESS” OF 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—Permit me to congratulate Lord Olivier on his letter 
concerning the late Mr. C. R. Das, in which he says that he 
endeavoured to do such justice as he was able to Mr. C. R. 
Das’s “ high patriotic inspirations’ ; and his able justification 
of the description of Mr. C. R. Das’ reputation in India as 
that of a man essentially of a saintly character. For the 
moment, however, I am not concerned with Lord Olivier’s 
extreme sensitiveness which makes him appear guilty of an 
apparent contradiction. Does not Lord Olivier remark that 
he never said, and that he never thought, that Mr. C. R. Das 
was a “ saint or saintly’? And does he not proceed forthwith 
to justify this description as correct in every detail—a fact 
which undoubtedly was apparent to every one of us who came 
into close personal contact with Mr. Das? Lord Olivier says 
in short: “These are the ingredients of saintliness. Das 
possessed them. But I never said that Das was a saint.” 

However, what I am concerned with is to nail two ridiculous 
untruths to the counter and for this purpose let me quote a 
sentence from Lord Olivier’s letter : 

Mr. Das was in his parliamentary methods (as he himself admitted 
and justified) unscrupulous . . . and in his notion (derived from 
observance of the course of British policy in Ireland and Kenya) 
that he could frighten the British Government by toying with 
the policy of violence, entirely deluded. 

I do not accuse Lord Olivier of deliberate misstatement, but I 
challenge him, in my capacity as member of the General 
Council of the Swaraj Party, to substantiate his statements with 
reliable evidence. Every parliamentary action of the dead 
leader of my party was thoroughly constitutional according to 
the most highly approved standards prevailing in all countries 
which boast of constitutional government ; and I make bold 
to say that nowhere in public or in private did Mr. Das ever 
accuse himself in the manner suggested by Lord Olivier. 

_ Equally serious is the charge that Mr. Das toyed with violence 
m order to frighten the British Government. In this Lord 
Olivier is not only mistaken but is actually doing our late 
thief a deliberate injustice. My friend, Mr. T. C. Goswami, 
addressing a meeting the other day of some Labour members 
of the House of Commons, declared emphatically that if 


MR. C, R. DAS 


there were two people in India who definitely believed in 
non-violence as a cardinal doctrine of their spiritual creed, 
were Gandhi and Das. 


It is, apparently, difficult for Lord 





Olivier to realise the truth of this statement. He has been 
fed, as far as his knowledge of India is concerned, on many 
a ghastly bureaucratic lie. None is more dastardly than this. 
Here was a man so spiritually convinced of the great truth 
underlying the doctrine of non-violence that he was actually 
responsible for weaning away from the doctrine of the bomb and 
the revolver many a young man to whose high motives he was 
not hypocritical enough to deny public tribute while condemning 
his deed. Where, when and how did Mr. Das “toy with 
violence”? This matter is of such grave public importance 
that Lord Olivier, who has repeated the same charge in the 
pages of the Contemporary Review, owes India a word of 
explanation. 

The truth is that in making such indiscriminate charges 
Lord Olivier, as during his term of office, has been but too 
zealous to play the bureaucratic game, honestly convinced, no 
doubt, that it was the best game to play. So, too, did the 
hangman say to Don Carlos: “I will hang thee: but it will 
be good for thee.” The result is that no man in India to-day 
dare risk his reputation defending the Labour Party which, 
in a moment of panic and sheer cowardice, assented to the 
promulgation of the Bengal Ordinance. It may have been 
Lord Olivier’s misfortune to have been the recipient of tainted 
information (note, for instance, one of the main official excuses 
in justification of the Ordinance, namely, the murder of witnesses 
in political trials—the last case known having occurred nearly 
twenty years ago); but that is no excuse, now that he is out of 
office, for his continuing to believe the incredible.—Y ours, etc., 

D. CHAMAN LALL, 
Member, Indian Legislative Assembly. 
9 Westcliff Gardens, 
Folkestone. 


To the Editor of Tuk New SraTesMAn. 

Sir,—Lord Olivier’s interesting and provocative letter, 
while touching upon a number of important questions that 
are tempting to anyone who follows the contemporary movement 
in India, is particularly challenging by reason of its analysis 
of the contradiction (as it certainly is to the normal English 
mind) between C. R. Das’s political character and the “ saintli- 
ness’ attributed to him, in curious circumstances, during the 
last year of his life. 

Lord Olivier, as it seems to me, somewhat overstates the 
significance of the word “ description’’ in your reference to 
his own famous quotation from Lord Lytton. If one public 
man says of another that, in his own country, he “ has the 
reputation of being a particularly upright and scrupulous 
politician,” second only to a third in saintliness, the sentence 
seems to me near enough to a “ description.” It is the summary 
of an alleged popular conception of a character; and the 
majority of your readers, I imagine, would understand you 
to mean that Lord Lytton was referring to a certain view of 
C. R. Das’s character, which view is, in your opinion, * extra- 
ordinarily wide of the mark.” At any rate, it is possible, I 
think, for me to add, from my personal knowledge of the Swaraj 
leader, something that may usefully supplement Lord Olivier’s 
interpretation. 

C. R. Das was a Nationalist of the kind which our generation 
inevitably associates with Sinn Fein. I should guess that 
Mazzini was his major prophet. Undoubtedly, he would 
have subscribed to Mazzini’s celebrated saying as to himself 
and his friends doing for the sake of Italy things that they could 
not have justified if done from a private motive. Roughly 
speaking, it was not until 1922 that Das developed into a 
political party leader with the abandonment, by the bulk 
of the educated classes, of Mr. Gandhi's strict form of Non- 
Co-operation. The tactics of obstruction in the Bengal Council 
resulted last year in the deadlock, and last month in the formal 
suspension of diarchy in Bengal. Lord Olivier, in his much- 
quoted speech on July 21, 1924, said : 

The Swaraj party, not being able to lead or procure a majority of 
votes for the purpose of embarrassing the Government, organised 
the purchase for cash of the requisite balances of votes, or of 
abstentions, to enable them to win the narrow division, which they 
did. This fact is notorious. 

No one, I imagine, can say how far C. R. Das was aware of 
this “ notorious ”’ fact, or whether he approved the practice. But 
Lord Olivier says: ‘* He was in his parliamentary methods (as 
he himself admitted and justified) unscrupulous, and this to a 
degree that damaged his cause.” Nevertheless, Lord Olivier 
adds, C. R. Das is “* certainly henceforward assured of inclusion 
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in the canop of Indian national saints.’”’ National saints, yes ; 
we can have no doubt of that. Parnell is in a similar canon ; 
so is Lenin, and many another. But national sainthood, 
I submit to Lord Olivier, is a different thing from saintliness— 
especially, I should say, in Hindu India. 

Now, as to C. R. Das’s “ strain of mysticism.” I speak of 
him as he was in the years before the emergence of the Swaraj 
Party. His Swadeshi Nationalism, in the days of Bande Mataram, 
was what we should all understand by a mystical Sinn Fein 
faith. He had a conception of the Indian past as well as of the 
present and the part that he and his associates were playing, 
which had in it a sense of the Unseen that one cannot describe 
in terms other than those of mysticism. But it is news to me 
that C. R. Das was a conforming Hindu. He came of the 
reformed community which, in Bengal, is more or less con- 
taminous with the Brahmo Somaj, and I do not think we need 
take seriously his later appearances in the temple. Nor can 
I follow Lord Olivier in his remark that “* Hinduism is the most 
positive and empirical of religions.” May I suggest that the 
natural fastidiousness and disciplinary experience in the use of 
words, which Lord Olivier claims on his own behalf, is here 
less happily exemplified than usual ? 

“It is a very different Das from the man you knew before the 
War,” said one of the leaders from Upper India to me two years 
ago. That is manifestly true, though it does not explain the 
contradiction between his impressive self-sacrifice and the 
political practices of 1923-24, which Lord Olivier, in common with 
the Indian Liberals and the English well-wishers of India, alike 
deplore. But I cannot resist the feeling that Lord Olivier, 
fascinated as he is by this most unusual man, shows himself 
anxious to have it both ways : that is, to reject the view referred 
to by Lord Lytton as prevalent in India, and yet to think of 
C. R. Das as, though politically unscrupulous, an explorer of * the 
way of holiness.’”’—Yours, etc., S. K. RAtcuirFre. 

2 Erskine Hill, N.W. 11. 


THE “HATED FOREIGNER” IN CHINA 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In connection with the article ‘‘ Chinese Nationalism ”’ 
appearing in Tue New SratresMaAn of June 27th, with articles 
and comments in previous issues and with similar articles 
in many other newspapers, all speaking of ‘“ lamentable ” 
and “ appalling” conditions of Chinese labour under foreign 
control in Shanghai and other Treaty ports, and of the exploiting 
of the simple and innocent Chinese by the foreign capitalist 
(all of which articles and comments I suspect of being written 
by those having hearsay knowledge only of China and the 
Chinese) there are, I think, one or two questions that should be 
asked and answered. 

Why, if conditions of labour and employment are so appalling, 
has the Chinese population in the International Settlement of 
Shanghai, and in the French Concession adjoining, increased 
in twenty years from a few hundred thousand to a million and 
a half? Surely not to serve the needs of the 28,000 foreigners, 
half of whom are Japanese who live more or less as do the 
Chinese themselves, and compete with them in the labour 
market. The foreigners do not employ more than two hundred 
thousand, if so many, for all their requirements, direct and 
indirect. The remaining one million odd are there because 
they are safe; safe to trade with each other and with the 
foreigner ; safe to accumulate money and goods without fear 
of extortion from the hated (?) foreigners ruling the Settlement ; 
safe from bandits; safe from being raided by the armies of 
opposing Tuchuns year in and year out. If the International 
Settlement could double or treble its land area it would be filled 
in a very short time by more millions of Chinese desirous of 
living and working under a safe and ordered government. 

Why have millions of gold dollars and sterling been poured 
into China, as a free gift, in the last fifty years for hospitals and 
colleges ? Because those who have ruled China for hundreds 
of years and those who now rule her have, with very few excep- 
tions, thought of nothing but of lining their own pockets at the 
expense of their 400 million people, of whom between 80 and 
90 per cent. can still neither read nor write and for whom there 
is no relief from disease except what is to be found in the score 
or two of “ foreign” hospitals, founded, and still supported 
almost entirely, by “ foreign *’ money. 


If the few thousands of foreign-educated students, full of 
thoughtless and unbridled enthusiasm for the freedom of their 
country, would turn their attention to straightening out these 


——— 


matters they would find that that freedom, which they so rj 
long for, would come in time automatically.—Yours, ete., 
“ EIGHTEEN YEARS IN SHANGHAI,” 


THE BLACK MAN’S BURDEN 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I be allowed to repeat for the last time my strongest 
protest against the suggestion, once again repeated in My 
Arnell’s letter, that in my book I traduced the character of the 
Europeans in Kenya? They are no better and no worse thay 
the rest of us. Their character is not in question at all. What 
is in question is the economic system which I allege to be a ney 
kind of slavery. As their fortunes appear to depend on its 
continuance the Europeans of Kenya are defending it. By 
the parties who are responsible, alike for its creation and its 
reform, are the Colonial Office, Imperial Parliament, and the 
British electorate. 

Mr. Arnell asks me if I prefer that natives should work ip 
slave gangs in reserves rather than for kindly European masters, 
Of course not. I am convinced that these kind masters are of 
the greatest value to their African neighbours. I hope and 
expect for them a prosperous future unless they are so mad as to 
resist such reforms as our country may demand. Comp 
labour, so long as it is required of all, without distinction of 
race and wealth, as it was among us during the war, is in certain 
rare emergencies theoretically justifiable. In Kenya the 
history I narrated and the circumstances I described in my 
book make it worse than slavery. It falls only on the poorest 
and most helpless. It is not employed in work of urgent public 
necessity. It has already caused widespread famine. It is 
as odious and cruel, whether in the reserves or outside them, 
as it ever was, under our flag or any other.—Yours, etc., 

NorMAN Leys. 

Brailsford, Near Derby. 

June 28th. 


Miscellany 
THE GREAT CRESTED GREBE 


ITH a neck that is almost serpent-like in its erect 
and slender straightness, and a bill beside which 
even the heron’s fishing-dagger seems blunt and 

unnecessarily clumsy, the Great Crested Grebe, floating far 
out upon the water, his long body half-sunken as his habit 
is, has the appearance of some minor sea-serpent rather 
than an English water-fowl. The stalk-like column of his 
silken-white neck has for capital an almost Elizabethan 
ruff, and the patch of brilliant auburn above it contrasts 
with the white face and ashen hammerheaded crest to form 
that strange outlandish figurehead which renders him con- 
spicuous even among a multitude of common wildfowl. 
Strange in appearance, he is no less strange in habits, 
and is to my mind of all British birds the most unfailingly 
interesting to watch. Since it conveys, however imper 
fectly, something of the pleasures of grebe-watching and 
at the same time throws some light on the curious per 
sonality of this curious bird, the behaviour of the grebes on 
the Great Meadow Pond in Windsor Park one bright day 
in March deserves to be put on record. I saw first of alls 
cock swimming fast towards a rival, his neck extended flush 
with the water and his body almost submerged. 1 
appeared, in fact, with his knobbed head in front and his 
swelling back at the rear very much the shape of a heavy 
Indian club floating with unnatural speed in the still water. 
Just before the impact he broke into a savage rush: his 
adversary dived: he dived in pursuit: they both came to 
the surface and the duel began. They were now jabbering 
very loudly with an excited but mechanical, almost pistol 
like, tom-tom accompaniment, standing erect on the watet 
beating their wings (about two-thirds open) and making 
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jerce thrusts at one another with their dagger-like bills. 
The whistling of the threshing wings and their frequent 
wllisions could be heard very plainly where I sat, perhaps 
, hundred yards away. These happenings very much 
ecited the other grebes on the pond, which were seen 

ing from all directions with their heads and necks 
extended on the water in the same unnatural position. Two 
hens were close at hand, also with their necks resting stiffly 
on the surface, but they slowly uncoiled themselves, raising 
the stern and bending the neck to form an exaggerated 
“§” for some time before resuming a natural position. 
The vanquished cock, after a battle lasting little more than 
, minute, dived under one of them and his enemy followed, 
both reappearing beyond. But the former lost no time in 
retiring and there was no renewal of hostilities. The victor 
immediately returned to his mate and went through the 
geeting ceremony. When I looked up after making a few 
notes they were already in an intimate position, the slender 
upright necks as close together as the twin tubes of a double- 
barreled gun and the elaborate head-dresses too much inter- 
locked to be separately distinguishable. 

A few minutes afterwards I noticed a male with a large 
silvery fish about the length of his own neck—perhaps six 
or eight inches—secured head first in his bill. It wriggled 
energetically and he had to give a very fair imitation of 
Uncle William’s feat of balancing an eel on the tip of his 
nose before he succeeded in gulping it down, slowly and 
with a good deal of violent effort but without any serious 
trouble. He did not attempt to share it with his mate, who 
sat on the water close by, watching him. But perhaps it 
would be unfair to forget that any attempt to divide such a 
slippery object would probably have resulted in the fish 
being lost altogether. It testifies to the grebe’s appetite 
that this bird continued diving as before and evidently did 
not consider that he had eaten enough. 

Neglect of his mate is not a charge which can generally 
be brought against the Great Crested Grebe, for his attach- 
ment to her is altogether extravagant and the love-cere- 
monies are innumerable. Professor Julian Huxley and others 
have described them so well and in so much detail that they 
have left little fresh to be said on the subject. The most 
common greeting ceremony, already mentioned, is performed 
almost every time when the birds meet during the breeding 
season. They swim face to face and shake their heads 
Violently at intervals, then bow ceremoniously, each 
tapping the bill lightly upon the other’s. It sounds bald 
and decidedly formal in description, but seen on a reed- 
fringed Arthurian lake this quaint love-ceremony has a 
fascination which long familiarity does not diminish, partly 
because it is performed with so many delightful variations 
and partly because it is a spontaneous romantic expression 
of affection. 

Such passions are not at all compatible with the grega- 
tious existence, and the grebe is in no sense a sociable bird. 
Certainly, I have enjoyed the spectacle of so many as forty 
together, swimming on Frensham Great Pond in Surrey, 
but they were scattered and only passing through on 
migration: the next week not more than half-a-dozen were 
to be seen. Their jealousy, moreover, is not restricted 
to their own kind but extends, when they have young, to 
the most harmless and unexpected creatures. On Aldenham 
tservoir, in Hertfordshire, I was watching a pair accom- 
panied by well-grown young, whose jockey-cap heads were 
still quaintly striped with immaturity, although they 
‘pproached their parents in size, when a young coot of the 
year passed closer to the family than was apparently con- 

ted legitimate. One of the parent birds took the 
; and dived. A moment later the coot sprang 
into the air with a yell of agony and the sharp, dagger-bill, 
followed by the complete grebe, appeared where it had been 
Still it did not understand the reason, for it 


plumped down again quite close and the grebe, again taking 
bearings, repeated the submarine exploit, this time so 
sharply that the frightened coot was projected a couple of 
feet out of the water. Its crime was simply trespassing; it 
had shown no sign of hostility. 

The young grebes which were thus jealously guarded from 
all risk of danger showed nevertheless little affection for 
their parents and a great deal for one another. They were 
inseparable and even made a habit of diving together and 
coming up again simultaneously. 

Threatened with rapid extermination by the Victorian 
fashion of using “grebe fur” in excessive quantities, the 
Great Crested Grebe unexpectedly began to recover less than 
a generation ago, and has since increased its numbers in 
Britain to an extent that no one has satisfactorily been able 
to explain. It is, through no merit of our own, the one 
large and beautiful species which is at the present time 
in a thoroughly flourishing condition in all parts of the 
country. E. M. NicnHoxson. 


Art 


JUN E POT-POURRI 
J came in like a lamb with the Loan Collection 


of old masters at Messrs. Agnew’s and the 

exhibition of seventeenth century Italian paint- 
ings and drawings at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, 
and goes out like a lion with the exhibition of Cézannes 
at the Leicester Galleries. Seldom, indeed, has a more 
interesting collection of miscellaneous paintings been 
gathered together than the one at Messrs. Agnew’s. 
And it was satisfactory to note that, among the various 
masterpieces of European painting, the English eigh- 
teenth century school took a more dignified place than 
might have been expected. Indeed, so well chosen were 
the English pictures that they would bring comfort even 
to those who consider the British nations better fitted 
by nature to build empires and produce music-hall 
comedians than to paint pictures. But these come up 
to the requisite Little-Tich standard. 

The exhibition of Cézanne cannot be dealt with in 
so small a space, though we may add that one daily 
paper has already described this most famous of modern 
artists as “‘ better known as the chief subject of one of 
Zola’s novels than as a painter’! Thus, there may yet 
be more innocent fun in store for some of us. 

Then, too, through the roarings of the old lion can be 
detected the lighter, more rustic voices of Bloomsbury 
and the English countryside, am respectively 
by the exhibition of the London Group in Pall Mall and 
by the Summer Exhibition at the Goupil. 

Perhaps the most impressive thing in the London 
Group is Mr. Frank Dobson’s “ Cambria,”’ a monu- 
ment of calm dignity. About this work there are no 
tricks; it is a considered piece of sculpture, round 
which one may walk for many minutes ever discovering 
new subtleties of surface and design. It is curious that 
while London suffers a positive epidemic of sculptural 
eruptions this artist should have been given no public 
commission. But then what hope is there for a city 
which prefers Mr. Derwent Wood’s “ David,” which 
looks like a bad Greek statue on the point of kicking-off 
at a football match, to Mr. Epstein’s “‘ Rima,” the only 
worthy public monument of recent years? Here we 
may pause to note that the non-stop-twelve-hour- 
speaker who demanded the removal of Mr. Epstein’s 
fine achievement, advanced for this demand two argu- 
ments: (1) That there were no cobwebs on it; and (2) 
that he (the spokesman of English Sanity in Art Matters) 
had warned “ the people of this country ” for eight con- 
secutive years that a war with Germany was coming the 
same summer! Why the political instinct to which he 
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referred should constitute him a judge of art it is not 
easy to comprehend; while in any case, as one of the 
crowd pointed out, he had been wrong seven out of 
eight times in his prognostications. 

Among other distinguished works of the London 
group are those by Mr. W. Richard Sickert (a new 
disguise for an old friend) and by Mr. William Roberts, 
Mr. Duncan Grant and Mrs. Vanessa Bell. Further, 
we are reconciled to aspidistras by a newcomer, who 
shows a study of this inspiration to modern artists, 
with a vista of a wine-glass and street beyond it; 
while Mr. Edward Wolfe displays most clearly a colour 
sense of which we had always suspected him. But he 
must beware of Matisse, railings, palm trees, open 
windows and the sea. Mr. Popovitch has evidently 
come round to the view that there is something to be 
said for tidiness after all, and shows one of the most 
delightful pictures in the exhibition, “‘ Leda and the 
Swan.” Mr. Walter Taylor is still engaged in his very 
accomplished French high-kicks, rather surprising after 
the stately trot of Brighton and Bath; while the 
strange case of Mr. Gertler grows ever stranger. This 
gifted artist displays in the London Group one flower- 
piece of an unequalled horror; while across the road 
at the Goupil he shows a really magnificent still-life ; 
yet what the difference is between them is not easy to 
define. When all is said, however, Mr. Gertler’s horrors 
are preferable to a thousand mild delights, for they are 
painted with supreme sincerity, knowledge and lack 
of taste. And in days when taste runs riot, there is 
much to be said for this latter defect. This fine still- 
life by Mr. Mark Gertler to which we have referred makes 
many of the other pictures in the room look thin and 
spidery by comparison. Mr. Rodney Burn and Mr. 
Robin Guthrie both exhibit works which suffer in this 
way. There is so much accomplishment in them, and 
their work is menacingly alike. Here Mr. W. Richard 
Sickert, back again in his old disguise of Walter, shows 
a charming picture, ‘“‘ En Gondole”’; and in the next 
room Mr. John Nash has three of his best water colours, 
of which “‘ The Pond, Garsington, ”’ is the most delect- 
able. And it would not be fair to leave this exhibition 
without mentioning the charm and accomplishment 
which the lady exhibitors contribute to it. The works 
by Miss Jean Farquharson, Miss Sine Mackinnon, Miss 
Vera Ross and Miss M. K. Rowles are all exceptionally 
delightful. OsBERT SITWELL. 


LES MATELOTS 


IAGHILEFF has done more than anyone to make 
D the arts popular in a torpid, niggardly, post-war 
London. He is the Apostle to the Philistines. 
Thanks to him not only are the airs of Scarlatti, Schumann, 
Chopin and Rimsky-Korsakov whistled in the bathrooms 
of thousands who never go to serious concerts, but the idiom 
of contemporary composers such as Stravinsky receives the 
appreciation that only familiarity can breed. Thanks to 
him, too, the crowd has positively enjoyed decorations by 
the best and most ridiculed living painters. He has given 
us Modern Music without Tears and Modern Painting 
without Laughter. 

Repeatedly we have been assured that the Diaghileff 
Ballet had exhausted its artistic resources. The admirers of 
Bakst took time to accustom themselves to Picasso. Then 
one by one the great dancers left the company, Nijinsky, 
Karsavina, Lopokova and Massine ; and now Dolin, too, is 
gone, after an instant only of precarious triumph in Le 
Train Bleu. But the principals who remain, Sokolova, 
Nemtchinova, Idzikovsky and Woizikovsky dance better 
every month. The corps de ballet, it must be admitted, is 
lamentably weak: the old precision is lost. But the new 
show, Les Matelots, is wisely constructed to dispense with 





it, and the result is one of the most entire successes tha 
Diaghileff has scored. 


The four best ballets to my taste, the ones I can see a 
dozen times a year with ever-increasing admiration, ay 
Petrouchka, The Good-Humoured Ladies, La Boutj 
Fantasque, and The Three-Cornered Hat. (Unluckily, I, 
Sacre du Printemps and Parade have not been given here 
often enough for one to judge them by the same test.) Ip 
each of these four the various elements which make a ballet 
are perfectly combined. In Petrouchka and The Good. 
Humoured Ladies the music is more important than the 
decor; in La Boutique Fantasque and The Three-Cornerej 
Hat the decor is more important than the music (I mean by 
decor costumes and lighting as well as scenery) : but in each 
case it is the choreography that is of the first importance, 
If that is a failure, the ballet is a failure too. Marie 
Laurencin’s piquancy and chic make tolerable The Houg 
Party. Les Fdcheux offers several stage-pictures of unsur. 
passed beauty, owing to the genius of Braque. But the 
choreography is in each case trivial: as ballets, both fail, 

The anecdote of Les Matelots is negligible, and the music 
by Auric, while providing the definite rhythms required, is 
not, as far as one can tell, in itself very valuable. The decor, 
on the other hand, is most seductive. The work of Pruna, 
a Spaniard, who last year at the age of nineteen won Paris 
with his first exhibition, it parades the influence of his great 
compatriot : so might Picasso paint if he recovered his 
adolescence or changed his sex. There is a different back- 
cloth for each of the five tableaux, all distinguished, and the 
last something more. What a relief it is no longer to be 
stunned by the colours of the over-gorgeous East! Gone 
are the Cubist réchauffés of Russian folk-art, gone the 
Ghetto versions of Versailles: we are at home again in 
Western Europe. 

But one’s enthusiasm for Les Matelots is above all the 
fruit of its choreography. Having absorbed the classical 
Italian tradition, and the national dance-movements of 
Russia and Spain, Massine has developed a style at once 
personal to himself and expressive of the sensibility common 
to the more civilised persons in Paris, London, Berlin and 
New York, a style that seems in Les Matelots to approach 
its perfection. Every movement is unmistakably signed 
‘“* Massine.” There is in it wit, satire and good humour, 
superabundant vitality and continual formal beauty. 
Massine has steeped himself in contemplation of the best 
pictures, and often sets the dancers in postures at artful 
intervals, as a painter arranges the design of a landscape 
with a figure here, another there. In the ballets of the 
Bakst period the choreography was above all dramatic: 
now this literary element—a very valuable one, I think—is 
all but gone. The interest, like that of contemporary 
painting, is almost purely visual. What sculpture does with 
forms in repose this choreography does with forms im 
motion. 

Les Matelots is a gay work (one of the characters in it 
makes music on the spoons), and I am not sure if it is yet 
generally recognised here that comedy is as serious al 
affair esthetically as tragedy—Paris is more like ten years 
than seven hours away from London. But so exciting ate 
the patterns of movement here exposed that with this 
ballet Massine does seem to me to take his place with the 
best creative artists of the time. Of the five dancers who 
appear in Les Matelots four who danced superbly are old 
favourites ; and a new one declared himself in Serge Lifar, 
his ephebe graces going straight to the warm hearts of the 
Coliseum audience. But they showed their regret that the 
choreographer was not also an executant, and their pe 
ception that the triumph was predominantly his, by the 

just tempest of applause with which at the end they gree 
the appearance of Massine. RaymMonp MortiMeR. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE translation of M. Brousson’s Anatole France 
en Pantoufles, which I mentioned a few weeks 
ago, has now appeared. It is called in English 

Anatole France Himself : A Boswellian Record (Butterworth, 
10s. 6d.). Mr. John Pollock has done the work extremely 
well. In conversation Anatole France used a good many 
archaic words and slang words; their meaning may be 
guessed, but to find the right English equivalents for them 
jsnot easy. It was essential to render the original in limpid 
graceful English, at once colloquial and precise ; to catch 
the tone of the speaker’s voice; to suggest his manner— 
sophisticated suavity and beneath it an alert love of mischief. 
Mr. Pollock has succeeded admirably here. In future 
when I return (as I certainly shall) to M. Brousson’s book, 
I shall not greatly care if it is the original, or the translation 
of it, which first comes to hand. 


* * * 


When I first mentioned M. Brousson’s Boswellian 
record, I called it a Baalam book. A wish to abstain 
from blessing was legible in it, yet the ultimate effect of 
M. Brousson’s delicate malice was not to belittle his master. 
The secretary was careful to put on record the old man’s 
vanity, his pedantic lubricity, his lack of discrimination as 
a connoisseur, his unscrupulous flattery of admirers and 
his imperturbable egotism. The sitter knew his portrait 
was being taken. He seems to have exposed himself with 
cynical, lazy, smiling magnanimity to a gaze which he 
knew to be merciless. The eyes which watched him were 
those of youth, and youth*—especially combined with 
literary ambitions—does not overlook a weakness in one 
who in a double sense is a “‘ Master.” We owe this portrait 
to perspicacity sharpened upon three of the very best 
whetstones: envy, disillusioned hero-worship and the 
recurring irritations of a salaried position. And was not 
daily intercourse with the Master also a perpetual lesson 
to silence scruples of simple-hearted loyalty ? 


* * * 


But the old charmer of many turbans knew he was 
safe. Neither the dubious bric-a-brac in the midst of which 
he nested, could make him absurd, nor his egotism unami- 
able. He could write exquisitely; he could talk (M. 
Brousson is witness) exquisitely. He was wise; it was 
still a zestful wisdom. There was no weakness to which 
he could not afford to admit, being confident, whatever it 
was, that it was common also to others though they might 
conceal and condemn it. It is an enormous weight off 
the conscience to disbelieve in heroic goodness. A man 
can then afford to be open while curiously enjoying the 
spectacle of human perfidies in himself. 


* * * 


The best way to form an idea of one’s own character 
(or anyone else’s) is to look for the particular mental 
and moral attitude in which, when it occurs, one feels most 
spontaneous ; the moment when a voice within cries “* This 
me!” Important as this discovery is for all, for the artist 
It is discovery even more important. Compare Anatole 
France with Renan, how easily and quickly he levitated to 
his own true natural level of superficiality. Superficiality ? 
Do not mistake me. There is also a superficiality which 
8 more comprehensive than most profundities. But there 
is a danger, again especially for the artist, in this moment of 
recognition. To find himself may be to stereotype himself. 
Henceforth it is not he, but a ghost, an emanation of 


himself, that holds the pen ; a ghost with perhaps a happier 
facility of expression ; or (it is the same thing) he becomes in 
personal life a “ character,” one who is more characteristic 
in all his words and behaviour than really can be true. 
Old age is ever in league with this tendency. The main 
fault I have to find with the Anatole France of M. Brousson 
is that he is too like an actor, but still an actor who 
skilfully, whimsically, sincerely, is playing the part of 
“* Anatole France.” I know a great deal can be said about 
the “ truth of masks.” Mr. Yeats has written a book about 
it, which I failed to understand. Certainly, the mask in 
this case is moulded very closely on the face. 
* - * 


I am bewildered at the choice of extracts Anatole France 
Himself offers me, they are all so “ characteristic.” 


THE CREED. 

The very first article of the Ten Commandments makes me jib : 
“Thou shalt have none other Gods but me.” No! All the 
gods, all the temples, all the goddesses. 

Time keeps nothing that you make without his help. 

Beware of phrases that are too spacious and too melodious. 
At first they lull you gently, then they send you to sleep. 

The most beautiful subjects ? The simplest and the least clad. 

When a thing has been said and well said, have no scruple : 
take it and copy it. Give references ? Why should you? Either 
your readers know where you have taken the passage and the pre- 
caution is needless, or they do not know and you humiliate them: 

Caress your phrase tenderly ; it will end by smiling at you. 


An Explanation. 
** Why am I drawn towards Socialism ? 
than driven.” 


Better be drawn 


DYNAMITE IN CURL-PAPERS. 

There are certain truths that are peculiarly hard for the hierarchies 
of established order and common sense to swallow, and they must 
be dished up with an air of extreme indifference. We work for a 
middle-class public; it is the only one that reads. Therefore 
don’t tear the veil brutally from the temple. Rumple it. Riddle 
it with sly little holes. Under pretence of mending it cut off little 
bits here and there, and dress up dolls in them. Let your reader 
have the easy triumph of going one better than you. 

People take me for a juggler, a sophist, a droll fellow. 

I have passed my life twisting dynamite into curl-papers. 


In reality 


““T have been inclined at all times to take life as a 
spectacle. I have never been a true observer. For obser- 
vation needs a system to direct it, and I have no system. 
The observer guides his glance. The spectator allows him- 
self to be taken in by his eyes. I was born a spectator 
and I shall keep, I believe, all my life, this ingenuousness 
proper to idlers in a great city who are amused by everything 
and who retain, in the age of ambition, the disinterested 
curiosity of little children.” In such terms, before 
M. Brousson became his Boswell, Anatole France understood 
himself. To the last, all his life, he felt he was most 
himself when he approximated to that character. But 
life would not let him be consistent. It shook out of him 
the humanist’s irony. After 1893 he found himself forced 
into expressing strong affirmations and antipathies, but 
always as soon as possible he slipped away, back into the 
skin of M. Bergeret, who had “ a benevolent contempt for 
men” and yet found it easy to forgive misanthropy. 
I do not grudge him his oratorical excursion Vers les Temps 
Meilleurs, though it landed him in a rather false position ; 
but one of his gestures I do regret. When the war broke 
out he offered himself as a soldier. It was a cheap beau 
geste. He was over seventy. It was also an act of treachery 
to himself. He was born to be detached. His enemies 


were not the Germans, but all fanaticisms, noble and 
ignoble. The foibles M. Brousson records do not prevent his 
book being the portrait of a sage ; a sage too sagacious to 
keep up his dignity, who is less afraid of death than life, 
and finds in life much to beguile but little worth striving 
for—unless, of course, you happen to be mad. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 
May Fair. By Micnaret ARLEN. Collins. 


The Polyglots. By Wit11am GERHARDI. 
7s. 6d. 


The Victors. By Peter DEANE. Constable. 3s. 6d. 


The Ninth of November. By Bernnarp KELLERMANN. 
lated by CaRoLINE Kerr. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


“ Bring! Bring!” By Conrap AIKEN. Secker. 

Birthright. By T. S. Srriprmc. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Secret Road. By Jonn Fercuson. The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 


Masterful Wilhelmine. By Junius Srinpe. Presented to 
English readers by E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


There is more joy in Grub Street over one best-seller that 
repenteth (even if he goes on best-selling—for what commensura- 
tion was ever discovered between virtue and its rewards 7?) 
than over nine-and-ninety limited editions. I confess that I 
felt The Green Hat to be, despite some happy flashes, both 
intellectually and esthetically contemptible; but that is no 
reason for treating May Fair, a much better book, as beneath 
contempt. So dreadful, so fantastic, so immense, was the 
sentimentality of The Green Hat, that I could not guess whether 
it was a give-away or a try-on—whether Mr. Arlen’s heart was 
on his sleeve, or his tongue in his cheek. I am still not sure, 
but I suspect the latter. For, in the former case, would he 
have stooped to pull up his socks? And that is, most definitely, 
what has happened in May Fair. 

Mr. Arlen has wit, charm and narrative skill. Those who have 
read only The Green Hat may doubt it; but if—I emphasise 
the if ; it is a point on which it would be presumptuous to profess 
a conviction—#f that book was not what its hundreds of thousands 
of admirers took it for, but a jeu d’esprit, a tour de force, an 
exercise in the delicate art of exaggeration, then it is evidence, 
not of obtuseness, but of an almost shocking ability. I don’t 
say that there are not hideous lapses into the cheap and the 
sugary in this new volume; I cannot conceive how a man of 
Mr. Arlen’s intelligence can describe a dirty face by saying 
that its colouring was ‘“‘ that of one who had not in recent 
times suffered the delightful but perilous purification of water ” ; 
or how he can begin a story with this sentence : 


7s. 6d. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 


Trans- 


7s. 6d. 


Alas, it is a pity I know so little of trees and flowers, and how 
I shall tell this tale without their help I cannot imagine, for it 
is a tale that demands a profound knowledge of still, gentle things. 

But will anybody, candid enough to put Mr. Arlen’s sales out of 
mind and consider him on his merits, deny that there is real 
insight, real truth, in this ? : 

That he loved her, madly and madly again, he frequently made 
clear to me in those broken and inarticulate periods which are the 
hall-mark of all honest Englishmen in love ; and which, being often 
quite inaudible, have earned for Englishmen a delightful reputation 
for restraint. 

Or in this ?: 

I have often heard that a man can go mad with love, but I 
did not know before that a man could go sane with love. 

Mr. Arlen gives us, of course unconsciously, and perhaps by 
mere coincidence, some echoes ; his To Lamoir suggests compari- 
son with Mr. Kipling’s Brushwood Boy, and his Ghoul of Golder’s 
Green comparison with Stevenson’s Dynamiter ; and both sustain 
the comparison very ill. But for the most part he is original 
in theme and tone; he is often funny; he is occasionally 
profound ; he is almost always entertaining. I labour this, 
because I deplore the sort of derision which those who swallow 
meekly the worst excesses of Mr. Shaw or Sir James Barrie, 
cast upon the similar excesses of smaller fry. I am not, of 
course, comparing Mr. Arlen with those two men of genius ; 
but I do affirm that audiences which squeal themselves hoarse 
with delight over “‘ Teeta-Tota ” or the negress in Methuselah 
—audiences which wipe away the not-too-silent tear at A Kiss 
for Cinderella—have no stone that they can throw, without 
snobbishness and dishonesty, at Mr. Arlen. And I have enjoyed 
reading his book. 

Another book which I have enjoyed, but far more, and 
far more intensely, because it is on a wholly different scale 
of achievement, is The Polyglots. When a man who has 
scored the sort of success which Mr. Gerhardi scored with 


Futility ventures upon a second novel, and a second on much 
the same lines as his first, there is bound to be acute con- 
troversy between those who think he has bettered himself 
and those who think he has gone to pieces. Personally, I feel 
strongly that he has bettered himself. 


Futility was gloriously 


funny ; but 1 have laughed more over The Polyglots. Futility 
was beautiful ; but it contained nothing as moving as the death 
of Natasha at sea, in The Polyglots. Mr. Gerhardi has the art 
of making the most absurd things seem natural. It is an art 
called Russian by a generation which dotes on Chekov and 
forgets Dickens; it is the art which produced Mr. Jingle ang 
Mr. Micawber. In The Polyglots a vast, unwieldy family floats 
to-and-fro—Japan, Siberia, the high seas—committing wedlock 
and fornication, dreams and despairs, suicides and gluttonies, 
all with a beautiful irrelevance, a sort of half-hearted inattention 
to what it is doing, which resembles the throbbing and thrummi 
of a one-note commentary on the confused orchestra of life, 
It is all impossible, and all true. The truth emerges, cleansed 
of sentimentality by the antiseptic of wit. 

Sentimentality is the enemy, because it is falsehood. [It 
does worse than misrepresent the facts ; it corrupts the values, 
And, the greater the value, the more is the corruption by senti- 
mentality to be resented. 

Mr. Deane had a subject which required no embroidery, 
and should have suffered no distortion. He set out to tell 
the story of a young man who did well in the war and was left 
by an ungrateful country to starve in the peace. Michael 
Foster, being unable to find work, committed suicide ; that is 
the story. We will not waste time in discussing whether, 
as here told, it contains certain minor improbabilities. The 
broad fact that people can be driven to despair by unemploy- 
ment, and to suicide by despair, is true : we need look no further 
than the daily newspapers for evidence of it. Why then cheapen 
it in the handling ? 

Mr. Deane’s style is, I suppose, his misfortune : it is certainly 
his readers’, too. It is self-conscious and affected. It gets 
between the eye and the object. Here is a mild specimen : 


Queer things happened in those days. It fell to one of these 
men, running « taxi, to drive home a girl he had danced with in the 
old days, a girl he had known... rather well... Michael 
said. I guessed what lay behind that ... rather well. She 
had not known him, and he had kept his face turned from her 
while she paid him. 


The “‘ damnatory dot-and-dash ”’ technique is not a safe one to 


mishandle. But Mr. Deane’s defects are not merely technical: 
**] belong to the class that has no rights,” he said. “‘ Not even 
the right to work . . . much less the right to strike.” That was 


an allusion to a play we had seen together in *19. He flicked his 

fingers. ‘So mach for Winchester and Oxford,” he said. “If 

I ever have sons I shan’t handicap them. I will send them to the 

Board School, and give them all the chances their father missed.” 

He laughed, of course, saying it ; but he was pretty serious behind 

the laughter. It was true enough that he belonged to the class 

without any rights—nobody’s children. 
If it were true that men who have becn to Winchester and Oxford 
had fewer chances in life, fewer people to help them, and @ 
greater likelihood of finding themselves unemployed than 
those who have been to what Mr. Deane oddly calls “ Board 
Schools,” we might be moved by this. As it is—well, three dots. 

But Mr. Deane is obsessed, apparently, with the social side. 
He draws a direful picture of Michael Foster, as a commercial 
traveller, ‘* being told to wait until Mr. Jones, or whatever his 
name was, was ready!” What rubbish it is! As if soldiers 
weren’t “ told to wait ” far more often, and far more peremptorily 
than commercial travellers ! ; 

This stricture is necessary, for the misrepresentation of tragie 
fact by sentimental attitudes is the worst of the current vices 
of fiction ; the protest against war, the protest against poverty, 
the protest against harsh and narrow and cruel ways of thinking, 
are being uttered in a stream of sugary fatuity which belittles 
and belies them; nothing—not grief, not bloodshed, not the 
hunger of the body or the soul—is safe from a profanation which 
is all the worse when it is merely stupid and unintentional. I 
am not at all concerned, in this place, with the views which 
any brand of fiction implies or expresses ; there can be & funda- 
mental truth of art in a work of any views ornone. But any body 
who writes a book is under an obligation to present things with 
the beauty and nobility of this artistic truth ; and the more 
serious his subject, the greater his obligation. Sentimentality 
is the enemy. 

Take, for contrast, The Ninth of November, a novel of the 
German revolution of 1918. You may be entirely out of 
sympathy with the views obviously held by the author; yo 
may think he has got his facts wrong, or you may confess yo 
unable to tell whether he has got them wrong or right. 
that will be immaterial to the quality of the book. For you will 
not doubt that it is written with reverence, with sincerity, 
with that just and single intention of truth which is the vey 
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ieing of art. The tone is right, the mood is pure. You may not 
yant to read; but at any rate you will not want to blush. 

Here is a general driving in his motor-car : 

At the corner of the Wilhelmstrasse a cripple in a field-grey 
gniform crept through the mud of the street and was nearly run 
over by the limousine. This cripple dragged himself along by the 
sid of two short crutches. His back was bent and his face, hanging 
between the crutches, nearly touched the ground. He propelled 
himself by placing one crutch in front of the other, walking on his 
knees and dragging the maimed stumps of his legs along behind 
him. He pushed himself along like a dog, the sinews of whose 
pack legs have been cut. As he crawled along, his entire body 
was shaken by an incessant frightful tremor. 

“Look out there!” shouted the chauffeur, turning out at the 
jast second. 

The cripple’s head shot back between his shoulders, and the 
heavily-studded tyres splashed a wave of slush over him. He 
remained in the middle of the Wilhelmstrasse, hanging on to his 
two crutches, and when he had succeeded in overcoming the tremor 
sufficiently to raise his face, the grey limousine had turned into the 
Linden. 

There is no comment, and none is needed. The simple fact 
explains revolutions. But it should be added that the author 
can, and does, rise to lyrical heights without ever losing this 
simplicity. 

Mr. Aiken’s book, though interesting, is a disappointment ; 
for Mr. Aiken has, especially in America, a considerable reputa- 
tion as a poet ; and one expects exceptional prose from a poet. 
Many of his short stories here collected have, however, little 
torecommend them beyond dexterity. They are clever exercises 
in the modern self-conscious analytical method; there are 
touches of the Conrad manner, touches of the Henry James 
manner, there is even perhaps—in The Disciple, which, we are 
told, “ won the prize in the recent competition in Harper's 
Magazine” —a touch of the manner which Stevenson employed 
in Markheim. It is all very, very ciever—even brilliant ; but 
itisnot thrilling ; and thrilling is what it apparently set out to be. 

Birthright is a cold, objective study of the coloured problem 
in the southern States. It is another example of the success 
to be attained by eschewing sentimentality. Mr. Stribling is 
a writer of much sensitiveness and power, and this is a 
very remarkable book. 

Those who remember that really splendid “ thriller,” Stealthy 
Terror, will want to read anything new by Mr. Ferguson. The 
Secret Road, a story of intrigue and adventure in India, is much 
less good, but good. 

And those who agree with me that The Diary of a Nobody 
is one of the great amusing books, and that Eliza comes not 
far behind it, will like Masterful Wilhelmine, which is Mr. Lucas’s 
presentment and abridgement of a German classic on similar 
lines. (The comparison is Mr. Lucas’s own.) I recommend 
the volume to those who prefer a quiet continuous chuckle to a 
loud occasional laugh. P. C. KENNEDY. 





GEORGE FOX 


The Short Journal and Itinerary Journals of George Fox. Edited 
by NormMaN Penney. Cambridge University Press. 15s. 

George Fox: Some Modern Appreciations. With a Foreword by 
RenpEL Harris. Swarthmore Press. 6s. 


These two books form a worthy pendant to the magnificent 
edition of George Fox’s larger journal recently issued by the 
Cambridge Press. The smaller, though modest in appearance, 
contains much original and scholarly work, of which perhaps 
Professor Rufus Jones’s article on the psychology of Fox has 
struck us the most forcibly. As for Dr. Penney’s volume, it 
8, as might be expected, a monument of learning, diligence, and 
devotion. On the general ground that humanity is fallible, 
Wwe assume that there are a few mistakes in these four hundred 
admirably-printed pages, full of facts and dates the collection 









of which must have meant enormous research; but we have 
no other excuse for the suspicion. Indeed, Dr. Penney’s notes 
have once again convinced us that no one is secure against 
immortality. Let a man make the tenor of his way as noiseless 
as he can, some untiring antiquary may track him down ; nay, 
though he be one of those saints who leave a record exclusively 
on high, even thence will Dr. Penney drag it into the common 
t. Criticism of such a work is almost an impertinence ; 
and we have nothing to do but to be grateful for these new 
memorials of one of the most remarkable of men. 
The book contains three hitherto unpublished documents : (1) A 
short diary of events “from 1648 to King Charles ye 2d Dayes,” 
many details not to be found in the large Journal; 





(2) two Itineraries, mainly consisting of very brief entries of 
“Meetings and Travills,” beginning in 1681 and continued, 
with the omission of one year, down to January, 1691, when 
Fox died; (8) the diary written by Edward Haistwell, Fox's 
amanuensis, dealing with 1677 and 1678, part of which time 
was spent in Holland. This diary was used in 1694 by the 
editors of the Journal, but has never hitherto been published 
in extenso. Thus, with the preceding publication, we have now 
practically complete materials for appreciating the man whom, 
in the strictest sense of the word, we may call the great founder 
of the Society of Friends. 

It is fortunate that the tercentenary of Fox’s birth should 
have fallen in 1924. The immense services rendered by the 
Friends during the War have predisposed many who previously 
knew nothing of them to investigate their history with sympathy. 
But—far more important—the advance made during the last 
fifty years in the study of spiritual phenomena has been nothing 
short of marvellous ; and we are to-day able to view such men 
as Fox with an understanding impossible to our great-grand- 
fathers. To Macaulay, as is well known, Fox seemed hardly 
better than an ignorant raving fanatic, and his Journal little 
more than the outpourings of semi-lunacy ; the only wonder 
being that men of social position like Penn, and men of learning 
like Barclay of Ury, should be found among his followers. And 
while the penetrating genius of Carlyle saw in the famous 
leather breeches an opportunity for an enthusiastic sermon 
in Sartor Resartus, there is no sign that general opinion differed 
widely from that of Macaulay. But latterly we have learnt 
to look on things differently. One need not be a Quaker oneself, 
or believe in constant divine interferences with the course of 
nature, to recognise, amid the cloud of visions, the trances, 
the prophecies, the superstitions, a man of astonishing moral 
grandeur, dauntless courage, unquenchable faith, and—we 
make bold to add—sound common sense. 

True, it is the business of philosophy to understand even 
misunderstanders; and it is not hard to see why Fox was so 
long and so persistently misjudged. Even now, as Professor 
Rufus Jones well says, “* Psychology is young, and should remain 
humble.” Eighty years ago it was in its swaddling-bands ; 
and there is much in Fox that will defy explanation till it is in 
its maturity. Even “normal” great men, by their very great- 
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ness, often elude analysis ; and Fox was certainly not normal. 
On one famous occasion he was, like St. Paul, struck blind, and 
unable to see for a considerable time. On another, “a great 
work of the Lord fell on him,” and he was in a trance for about 
fourteen days. He tells us—and of all men he was the most 
truthful—that when the doctors tried to bleed him no blood 
would come—a sure sign of hysteria. He certainly did not 
always know the difference between what he saw in ecstasy 
and what came to him through his ordinary faculties. In 
1652 “‘the Lord opened to him” from Wensleydale a great 
people afar off, in white raiment, coming to the Lord; and he 
uses exactly the same phrase to describe what the most prosaic 
of undergraduates discovers in half a term: ‘“ The Lord opened 
to me that being bred in Oxford or Cambridge was not enough 
to qualify men to be ministers of Christ.” In some of his 
** states’ he became telepathic and could read accurately the 
thoughts of others. He hears a bell, and it “ strikes at his 
life.’ ‘ I saw a vision, a Man, two Mastiffe Dogs, and a Bear ; 
and I passed by them and they smiled at me.” When struck 
on the wrist with a great hedge-stake, he felt no pain. No 
wonder that practical men have thought him mad. There were 
other features in him that might well alienate the quiet and 
decorous. Though he reprobated the conduct of Nayler in 
claiming to be a Messiah, he himself used ambiguous and danger- 
ous la “I was moved to tell the man of the house 
that I was the sonne of God, and was come to declare the Ever- 
lasting Truth of God.” And, despite his constant assertions 
that he loved all men and was the enemy of none, there were 
times when his remarks to the “‘ priests’’ in the ** steeplehouses”’ 
can hardly have seemed to them the language of brotherly 
affection. When in addition, from what must have appeared 
mere cantankerousness, he “ thou’d them” more than “ some 
thrice,” and refused to take off his hat because the Three Children 
had kept on theirs before Nebuchadnezzar even in the flames, 
some degree of irritation may perhaps be excused. 

But with all this and more it is impossible to read the 
Journals without conceiving an immense admiration for the 
man. His courage in the almost daily presence of violent 
death ; his patience under wounds, blows, abuse and imprison- 
ment; his devotion to what he deemed the truth; his 
simplicity, directness and freedom from vanity ; his cheerfulness 
and companionableness—all these qualities endear him to us 
to-day as they endeared him to Penn and Haisted in his time. 
We cannot be surprised that constables declined to arrest him 
and magistrates to condemn him, or that jailors, like the one 
at Philippi, were converted by the sight of his sufferings and 
saintly bearing. He was eminently lovable and attractive: 
even his failings leaned to virtue’s side. 

But he has yet other claims on our admiration. He was 
the advocate of many noble causes, some of which had to wait 
centuries for their realisation. His acquaintance with the 
disgusting and pestilential pig-styes then called prisons— 
and few men knew more of them from the inside than he— 
showed him the absurdity as well as the wickedness of the 
system of which these dens were then considered a necessary 
part. He was a prison-reformer before Howard, and a law- 
reformer before Beccaria and Bentham. A memorial on the 
subject, which he drew up for Government, pointed out that 
to herd all prisoners together, men, women and children indis- 
criminately, was but to ensure the teaching of vice and villainy 
to many who might otherwise have become decent members 
of society. A hundred and fifty years before Romilly and 
Peel, Fox asserted that to hang for stealing was not only to 
put a premium on murder but contrary to all proportion ; 
and to imprison at all, in the state in which prisons then were, 
was only a euphemism for putting to death by slow torture. 
As with prisons, so, in a measure, with slavery. He was not 
exactly an emancipator before Clarkson, but, as Clarkson 
recognised, he led the way for emancipators. His visit to 
Barbados in 1671 convinced him that slavery was an atrocious 
crime against God and against humanity; and, though he 
did not directly urge its abolition, he told the slave-holders, 
with his usual fearlessness, that the slave is a man, and that 
if conditions were reversed they would consider their state a 
great bondage and cruelty. It is no accident that that illus- 
trious Quaker saint, John Woolman, should have been the 
destroyer of slavery among the Friends in America, and should 
have done by mere persuasion and example a work comparable 
with that which it cost Lincoln a million lives to accomplish 
a century later. Fox had planted, Woolman watered. 


Fox was a colonist before Penn; as early as 1660 he con- 
ceived the idea of purchasing a strip of land from the Susquehanna 
Indians, the plan of which was to have been similar to that 


ae 


on which Pennsylvania was afterwards founded. As for his 
more unpractical dreams, who is to say, after our Tecent 
experiences, that his hatred of war had not a substratum of 
reasonableness? Like John Bright, he would seem to have 
been by disposition a warrior; and that a man of his inbom 
pugnacity should have told Cavalier and Roundhead alike 
that their fighting was but a “lust,” is a triumph of grace 
over nature. It may well be, when the battle flags are furle 
that men will place George Fox among the chief pioneers of 
the greatest reform in the history of the race. If his ad 

of peace be madness, one could wish he had bitten some of 
our statesmen. 

On the deeper aspects of Fox’s life and teaching this js 
hardly the place to speak. He stands—not alone, but with 
others whom he might not have recognised as allies—for the 
religion of the spirit: the religion which, each in his own way 
Nicholas Ferrar, Henry Vaughan, John Bunyan proclaimed 
and exemplified; but he went further than almost anyone of 
the time in rejecting the letter and the ritual. He sought for 
a religion that should satisfy him, among Anglicans, Presby- 
terians and Baptists; not finding it, he was inevitably “moved” 
to preach his own view of the truth. It is very remarkable that, 
in such an age, he should have failed to find it in Bibliolatry 
—the one thing in which all Protestant sects were then agreed, 
** Priest Jacon”’ told him the spirit was inseparable from the 
letter; Fox refused to listen. His first conflict with the 
authorities came from his interrupting a priest on this very 
point: “‘They asked me whether I had the spirit of discerning, 
I said yes. They asked me whether the Scripture was the 
word of God ; I said God was the word and the Scriptures wer 
writings, and the word was before writings were.” It may 
have been arguments like this that led certain people to regand 
him as a kind of Papist ; but Fox, if he would have no infallible 
Book, would equally have no infallible Church. His one guide 
was God Himself, speaking directly to a receptive mind. This 
was his doctrine of the “ Inner Light,’ a doctrine which of 
course lends itself easily to dangerous perversions but which, 
understood as Fox understood it, admits of strong defence, 
It is, at any rate, based on the first principle of Christianity, 
that God is spirit, and by spirit alone can be apprehended. 
There is something to be said also in favour of his theory of 
Christian perfection—a theory for which, like Law and Wesley, 
he has often been censured. Reduced to plain practical prose, 
it comes to little more than this, that those who spend their 
lives in fear of temptation are “‘ asking for trouble.” Ignore 
temptation, which after all is but negative; drive it away 
not by direct conflict but by resolutely thinking and doing good. 
Perfection, of course, is not absolute ; there are degrees of it, 
and a steady growth in it; but one should maintain a solid 
belief that the powers of good are stronger than those of evil. 
This was one secret of his cheerfulness amid trials that would 
have excused some depression. To anyone who might have 
asserted that he had attained absolute perfection, Fox would 
doubtless have answered, as Wesley did on a similar occasion, 
‘“*No doubt our Friend has a new heart, but he sadly needs 
a new head.” 

But these are deep waters; and we must leave those who 
are interested in such questions to read the Journals—a task 
in which we can promise them much pleasure and more 
instruction. E. E. K. 


ROME OR GERMANY? 


A History of England. Vol.I. By Hitarre Betxoc. Methuen. 
15s. 

The most sacred spot of English soil, wrote John Richard 
Green, is that on which the first Saxon invaders landed at 
Ebbsfleet in 449 a.p. The most poignant tragedy in early 
English history, according to Freeman, occurred when a Normal 
arrow was shot into the eye of Harold, son of Godwin, at the 
battle which Freeman quaintly christened “ Senlac.” In fatt, 
of all the loyalties of nineteenth century Oxford, impossible ot 
not, none was more intense than the cult of the Anglo-Saxon. 
In the nineties, our rude forefathers seem to live again in 
their Scandinavian bonhomie beneath the peajacket of York 
Powell, even while the massive volumes of Stubbs were raising 
so vast a monument to the memory of their perplexing institr 
tions. Most questions worth asking in English history led the 
candid inquirer remorselessly back to the fiords of Iceland # 
to the forests of Germany. To the instructed ear the lates 
House of Commons debate brought echoes of shield-clashing 
by the blond worshippers of Thor and Wodin, expressing thei 
opinion of some newly elected chieftain, and the arguments 
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“A book of exceptional interest . . . 


My WANDERINGS 


BALKANS 
by DUDLEY HEATHCOTE 


‘ l he does justice to the 
Balkans and a service to his fellow countryman.”—Mornizg Post. 
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(Published yesterday.) (Illus. 


of the eighteenth century.” 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of LADY 
WORTLEY 
LEWIS MELVI 


The author of these wittily-written letters, which date from 
1689-1762, has been justly called “the most remarkable woman 


ARABIA 
LOWELL THOMAS 
“A book which everyone should read .. . 


remarkable stories of modern times... 
‘A most alluring volume.”—Morning Post. 
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ed, 
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one of the most 


very interesting.”— 





MONTAGU 
LLE 


18/- net) 


HON. 


“A fine piece of 


by 





cinating.”—S. Times. 


biography.”—Daily Chronicle. 


WILLIAM Augustus DUKE oF 


CUMBERLAND 
EVAN CHARTERIS, K.C. 


SEVEN YEARS’ WAR 


(Jilus. 21/- met) 

work.”—Times. “A notable piece of 
“Vivacity and skill ... fas- 

“Brilliantly written.”—E. Standard. 





Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.'s important new Novels (7/6 net) 





UNDER THE 
ORANGE TREES 


ty KATHLYN RHODES 


Author of “Wild Heart 
etc. 

“Miss Rhodes knows how to mix her ingre- 
dients. This time she gives us a romance of 
gambling at Monte Carlo. There are 
tragic issues in this competently told narrative, 
and it ought to go well.”—-The Daily Graphic. 


of 


“ Courage,” 
Youth,” 


LITTLE 
TIGER 


by ANTHONY HOPE 
Author of “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” etc. 
Against the vivacious and ultra-modern 
background of London life, the gay, yet 
half tragic figure of the stranger from 
overseas stands out in vivid relief, and 
her story is written with all the charm 
and brilliance associated with this author. 


THE GULF 
INVISIBLE 


by PATRY WILLIAMS 


The French and the English views on the 
status of married women are widely 
different in all respects, and this fine story 
contrasts the outlook of the two nations 
on the marriage of a young English girl 
to a Frenchman. 





THE SEVEN SLEEPERS 

by FRANCIS BEEDING (“ Asrak ”) 
“If you want a real thrill—a series of 
thrills following breathlessly one upon 
another—read ‘The Seven Sleepers.’ . . . 
Exciting.”—Daily Sketch. 


by MARGARET BAILLIE- 
SAUNDERS 
“This refreshing novel . . . an absorbing 
story. -. Mrs. Baillie-Saunders has the 
power of bringing out all the many beauties of 
the countryside.”—Daily Graphic. 


by PHYLLIS AUSTIN 
Author of “ The Dream Spell,” etc. 
A girl marries a rich man whilst loving a 
poor artist, and her husband is falsely re- 
ported killed. 





FATHER ABRAHAM 
by IRVING BACHELLER 
Author of “A Man for the Ages,” etc. 
An unusual and interesting picture of a 
house divided against itself. 


MAJOR DANE’S CARDEN 
by M. F. PERHAM (2nd ed.) 


“A novel which is both an education and a 
delight to read grips from the first 
chapter to the last. "Daily Mail. 





by ALICE MacCOWAN and 
PERRY NEWBERRY 
Author of “ The Mystery Woman,” etc. 
Romance, danger, excitement and breath- 
less adventures all play a part in this fine 
story. 


THE STORY OF OSCAR 
HN AYSCOUGH 
Author of “ Ba Es} ote. 
Written when the author was a young 
man, this story will prove of particular 
interest to his many readers. 
(Ready Friday.) 


UNRAVELLED KNOTS 


y as ONESS ORCZY 
Author of “ The a. Pimpernel,” etc. 

“* The Old Man in the Corner’ . pro- 
vides a feast of entertainment for those who 
enjoy thrilling tales.”.—Daily Chronicle. 


by MAY EDGINTON 
“A very interesting tale, full of un- 
expected developments, and is very 
brightly and amusingly related.” 
—Sunday Times. 








BONDS OF EGYPT 

by PATRICK RUSHDEN 
“A fascinating story of the East 
many exciting adventures and counter- 
plots decidedly happy.”—Dundee 
Courier. 


HER STORY AND HIS 


R AND HIM 
“ Wonderful a Ay a. is written 
from the woman’s viewpoint and the 


man’s, always a difficult thing to do.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 


by ARTHUR MILLS 
“The story is vivid, full blooded... 
very well drawn.”—Daily Telegraph. “A 
very exciting and well-told story of adven- 
ture... excellent.”—The Daily Mail. 





THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 

by ALGERNON CECIL 
“One of the most poignant comments on 
modern social and moral conditions we 
have read for a long while.”—The 
Evening News. 


IN FEAR OF A WOMAN 
by WINIFRED GRAHAM 


“ A story of love, jealousy, human passion 
and failings, with humour interwoven in 
the thrills.”—Graphic. 





by H. S. KEELER 
Author of “ The Voice of the — Sparrows.” 
“ Good . ingenious . . . very piquant 
descriptions.”"—Referee. “An engrossing 
detective story."—The Aberdeen Press. 


MORAN OF SADDLE BUTTE 
by LYNN GUNNISON 


A fine, stirring tale of a notorious two- 
gun-shooting cowboy’s adventures which 
will enthral the reader to the end. 








THE PASSIONATE TRAIL 
by ALAN HILLGARTH 


“An exciting story ... real skill . 
its characters interest, its plot excites, its 
atmosphere convinces, and its episodes 
thrill."—Birmingham Post. 


The LUTE GIRL of RAINYVALE 
ZORA CROSS 
Author of “ Daughters B "ne Seven Mile.’ 
What was the sinister mystery connected 
with the pair of age-old Chinese vases and 
the curse they brought to their possessors? 








SHADE OF 
THE MOON 


'y MAXWELL CARNSON 


“From first to last there is not a dull page 
in this remarkably good yarn . . . which 
is told with a skill and verve that rivals 
the ‘best sellers’ in modern fiction. . . 
Mr. Maxwell Carnson is to 
be heartily congratulated . 

he knows how to tell a good 
story.”—Methodist Recorder. 








THE GATES OF 
THE STRONG 


by NEWMAN HARDING 


A finely written story of a young man who 
is forced by circumstances to abandon his 
ambitions of becoming a great writer. 
After an unhappy marriage he gains 
success as a novelist, but happiness still 
eludes him, now that he has none with 
whom to share his triumph. 








London: HUTCHINSON & Co., Paternoster Row 


KING’S 
YELLOW 


by LEWIS COX 


A Canadian millionaire whose attitude 


to women is that of the cave man, 
marries an English girl and, after 
much suffering and misunderstanding 


on both sides, he eventually 
learns a much-needed lesson 
and finds true happiness at 
last. 
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of learned counsel at the Bar only took their true place in the 
science of jurisprudence in the light of all that could be known 
about Sac and Soc, Folkland and Bocland, Feormfultum and 
Infangenthef. A few cranks wailed about the Roman villa and 
the Celtic land system, but only to weld into more formidable 
unity the phalanx of the Teutonic school. Green might cherish 
a sentimental attachment to the memory of Saint Cuthbert, 
whose missionary zeal in the wilds of Northumbria at least 
put Saint Augustine into his proper place. Stubbs might 
sing the praises of the Williams and the Henrys, but only to 
point out how much their achievements owed to the free in- 
stitutions which since the dawn of History have been the birth- 
right of our Teutonic stock. 

If in Oxford Hengist and Horsa still cling to some shreds 
of their ancient reputation, and if what Tacitus says the Germans 
did still provides topics of discussion in what is called English 
Constitutional History, Mr. Belloc remains undismayed in his 
support of another school, and not the most determined of his 
opponents can deny that he makes the statement of his case 
absorbingly interesting. To get the full flavour of this first 
of his four projected volumes on English history one should 
take it in alternate sips with Green’s Short History of the English 
People. The result may be bewilderment, but it will be be- 
wilderment with all the delights of intoxication. If you are 
a true Bellocian, how thankful you will be to be rid once for 
all of that famous landmark 449 a.p. ; to find the whole episode 
of the coming of our forefathers labelled disrespectfully ‘* The 
Gap,” and to discover that broadly speaking nothing whatever 
happened between the cessation of direct rule from Rome 
in 410 and the landing of Saint Augustine in 597, to exchange 
the uneasy feeling that one ought to go to Ebbsfleet for a 
glorious certainty that one must take the path to Rome! No 
more need to worry about the open field system, and what 
Tacitus meant when he said “they change the ploughlands 
year by year and the field remains,” or however else you choose 
to translate it, and to be able instead to revel in the survival 
of Roman order and Roman culture. For this is Mr. Belloc’s 
point. English history begins with the landing of Cesar, 
England was conquered and governed and civilised by pagan 
Rome, its six million inhabitants (for why assume that there 
were any fewer?) were moulded in 288 years of strong rule 
into an integral part of the Empire, and before this period 
came to an end were brought into touch with the great antagonist 
and partner of the Emperors, the Catholic Church. Then comes 
“the Gap,” and what happened during the Gap Mr. Belloc 
neither knows nor cares. The one thing that did not happen 
was the wholesale transference in open boats of blue-eyed, 
blond-haired men, women and children across the North Sea: 
and the expulsion or the wholesale massacre of the ‘*‘ Romanised 
Celts.” And if we give up Hengist and Horsa and their female 
dependents, is it not well worth while to exchange them for 
Arthur, who gets a new lease of life as the successful champion 
of a still virile civilisation, quite virile enough to cope with any 
reasonable quantity of boatloads? Still, the Gap is there, 
and the philo-Teuton can make what he likes of it, always 
provided that he does not use it to annihilate the six million 
citizens of Rome. 

Then comes the first phase, the Dark Ages, in the history 
of “Catholic England.” Once again the path to and from 
Rome is opened and the last fear of Teutonisation removed. 
In the bosom of the Church, England is an open field for her 
great men to make what they can of her. These great men: 
Ine and Offa, Egbert, Alfred, Athelstan and Dunstan, may 
have had some mixture of Teutonic blood in their veins, but 
Mr. Belloc is jealous of it to the last drop. Their names bring 
him no memories of the barbarous idiom of original Germany 
and even Canute owes the probable streaks of ability which 
modified his Scandinavian sentimentalism to his Polish mother. 
As for Alfred, he is a very different man from Green’s national 
hero: 

He had a strangeness which separated him out from his fellows, 

All men noted him. He was courageous, yet also intelligent. 

Passionate, yet taught by himself to ride himself on the curb. 

Always suffering, yet always active. . . . He had all his family’s 

flaming love of the Catholic Church, and that informed by his 
eager, constructive mind. He held fast to the all-importance of 
the sacred Latin tongue, custodian of Europe, and restored it 
when the tradition of it was in peril through the heathen ravages 
and burnings of books and murder of the gentry and the learned. 

He had been held by the heel like Achilles: from a baby he had 

been steeped in Rome. 

Then we go on to the Norman Conquest, once the inspiration 
of Thierry and Freeman, as the glorious struggle of a hapless 
nation against the sinister power of alien adventurers. Here 
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again Mr. Belloc takes a line which is enough to make Charig 
Kingsley and G. A. Henty turn in their graves. And after all 
Harold, for all his presumably blue eyes and blond ap 

was a perjurer; whereas Edward the Confessor, though jy 
did contemplate calmly the possibility of being succeeded by 
Duke William, was a Saint. Perhaps Mr. Belloc may be alloweq 
to emphasise this side of the question. Then with a final fling 
at Freeman for his special discovery of the word “ Senlap” 
taken without acknowledgement from Lingard, “the q 

of all our modern historians,”’ this first instalment of the story 
comes to an end. 

At least one of the tasks of the historian, even the dulleg 
of them will probably admit, is to keep History alive, and who 
so well fitted to do this as someone with style and a point of 
view and the courage and ingenuity to develop it? Mr. Bello. 
has all of these. The philo-Teutons, no doubt, are al 
sharpening their battleaxes on behalf of our Anglo-Saxop 
ancestry ; they can hardly complain that this intrepid gladiato 
is unworthy of their steel. 



















THE LAST OF THE CLASSICS 


Boethi de Consolatione Philosophiae Libri Quinque. Ed. Apriants 
A Forti Scuto et Georcrus D. Smrrn. Burns and Oates, 
12s. 6d. 

Professor Smith has finished for a dead friend and colleague 

a long labour of love which, though somewhat outside the 

ordinary range of readers, is full of interest. The notes, pre. 

fatory essay and appendixes are all in Latin, a language more 
used to-day by the Roman faith than by English scholars, but 
suitable enough for the last of the classics. Boethius is botha 
religious scholastic and a writer of real grace and charm in Latin, 

The Consolation of Philosophy is a prison book, like the 

Pilgrim’s Progress ; but, whereas contact with the world might 

have spoilt Bunyan’s simplicity and effectiveness, Boethius 

wrote as if he was sitting in his library with ivory and crystal 
adornments among his books. His wide learning is revealed in 
an elegant style full of classic reminiscence which the editor's 
erudition has put into footnotes. Boethius is, however, no truffle- 
hunting imitator, and gives his own turn to sentences which 
show a reader of Plato and the Stoics, Virgil, Juvenal, and many 
another. Shortly to be murdered by the order of Theodoric on 

a trumped-up charge of conspiracy, he distracted his mind, if 

he did not allay his fears, by calling in his Mistress Philosophy 

to examine the worth of fickle fortune, and discover the serenity 
of goodness. He was artist enough to vary his prose with verse, 

and thus lighten what otherwise might have been rather a 

lengthy discourse. Gibbon calls the Consolation “a golden 

volume not unworthy of the leisure of Plato or Tully,” but 

Boethius, though his poignant position put his prose above the 

academic dullness of Cicero, had not Plato’s gift of humouw. 

His verses are original in metre, with something of Seneca’s 

power of brief epigram. His 

Illic justo foedere rerum 
Veterem servant sidera pacem 


reminds us of Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty. ‘The verse transcript 
of the Timceus is admirably done. 

The Consolation relies on the reason of the philosopher, 
especially those divine arguments of Plato which led the Fathers 
to consider him inspired, but there is now little doubt that 
Boethius was a Christian, separating deliberately philosophy 
and theology. Holder and Usener found some sixty years ago 
authority for the theological Tractates ascribed to him, and 
further arguments are proffered in the prefatory essay. At the 
end some echoes of the Bible are collected. The details of the 
charges against Boethius are a little uncertain, but it is cleat 
that both the Senate and Theodoric behaved very shabbily 
the best of ministers who was “never drawn from right to 
wrong.” ‘Tradition says that the King expressed his guilt and 
regret to his physician. } 

‘Tennyson's “a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is rememberilg 
happier things” goes back to Dante, who recalls, as he often does, 
a passage of Boethius. The original, infelicissimum est gens 
infortunii fuisse felicem, has been doubted as the source of 
Dante’s nessur maggior dolore, because Francesca, who 
utters the sentiment, concludes it with “And that thy teacher 
knows.” Now Virgil is Dante’s teacher; but Virgil himself did 
not say it ; he knew it. In his angelic state he could know what 
Boethius wrote as well as anything else. On all such points its 
a pleasure to read this learned commentary, which collects # 
the end the echoes in Dante and the tributes to Boethius from 
earlier writers. ‘To the host of classical references we may add that 
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CASTLEREAGH AND 
CANNING 


“The two together form probably the 
most valuable addition that has been made 
for some time to British historical literature.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


Just Published. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CANNING 
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§ By HAROLD TEMPERLEY, Reader in Modern History, 
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University of Cambridge. 660 pp. 83> 5}. 25s. net. 

“We have for the first time a brilliant analysis, fully and admirably 
documented, of ny & system of policy; and for the first time we 
are in a position to judge the statesman, as apart from the man, and 
to measure the debt which England owes to him.” 

—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Mr. Temperley’s book, founded on immense study and executed 
with masterly condensation, does equal credit to himself, his university, 
and his publishers; it is both accurate and interesting.’ 
V. Arwoxp in the Liverpool Post, 


—Dr. 


Previously issued. 


THE FOREIGN POLICY OF 
CASTLEREAGH 


By C. K. WEBSTER, Professor of International Politics, 
University of Wales. xiv.-+- 598 pp. 82X54. 25s. net. 

“The appearance of this book is an event. ° A rare chance 
of getting to know really well a man of true greatness and first-rate 
importance with whom wp till now it has only been possible to have, so 
to speak, a nodding acquaintance.”—New Statesman. 
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Broadway House List 





Donna Juana: A novel in Verse. By EILEEN 
HEWITT. 5/- net. “ A remarkably witty novel, a fine achieve- 
ment.”—Daily Graphic. “ A daring piece of work . . . leaves 
one curious to see what Miss Hewitt will do next.”—Evening 
Standard. “Miss Hewitt will go far."—Sunaday Express. 


The Cavalier Spirit, and its influence on the Life and 
Work of Richard Lovelace, 1618-58. By CYRIL HUGHES 
HARTMANN, author of “La Belle Stuart” (12/6 net). With 
eight full-page plates. 7/6 net. Because he was both poet and 
soldier, Lovelace reveals in a very distinct manner the spirit 
which animated the Cavaliers in the Civil War. This is his 
first biography, and a selection of his best poems is printed. 


The Future. By Professor A. M. LOW. With 8 full-page 
plates. 5/- net. An authoritative, yet non-technical, survey 
of the revolution which scientific development is surely and 
swiftly bringing to our civilization. 


The Re-Making of the Nations. By J. H. 


NICHOLSON. 12/6 net. “A stimulating record of a wonder- 
ful experience. It is written modestly, but its author has well 
conveyed his impression of the bewildering variety of a world 
in transition.”"——Times Literary Supplement. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW SERIES 
Each, pott 8vo, 2/6 net 


New Volumes 
Proteus, or the Future of Intelligence. By VERNON LEE. 


Paris, or the Future of War. By Capt. B. H. LIDDELL 
HART. 


Thampyris, or Is There a Future for Poetry? 
TREVELYAN. 


What I Believe. ny BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.R.S. 
Quo Vadimus? By £. E. FOURNIER d’ALBE. 


ROUTLEDGE 33 KEGAN PAUL 
Broadway House, Carter Lane, E.C. 4. 


By R. C. 



































MACMILLAN’S LIST 


RUSSIA IN DIVISION 


By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





With Maps. 





LOVE 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden.” Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








RED OLEANDERS 

A Drama in One Act. 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 











VOICES OF THE STONES 


Poems by A. E. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 





Second Edition 


A POETRY RECITAL 
By JAMES STEPHENS. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE ETHICS OF BIRTH CONTROL 
Manilla Cover. 2s. 6d. net. 
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“A New Planet.” narion. 





“A Japanese Masterpiece.”’_riyes. 


“A Work of Genius.” _ywornine POST. 
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THE TALE OF GENJI 


By LADY MURASAKI. 
Translated by ARTHUR WALEY. 


at 


** This novel was written before 1008 A.D. 


10s. 6d. 


“It will probably prove one of the twelve great 


novels of the world.” —wrron. 


“In it a forgotten civilization comes to life with 
a completeness which is surpassed only by the 
greatest of our novelists.” —7yyes. 
“ So extraordinarily modern.” _c¢ceyrrewoman. 


“ Her humour is as subtle as Jane Austen’s.” 
—T.P.’S WEEKLY. 
we 
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in the first prose section of Book I the rebuke to the Muses is a 
reminiscence of Virgil’s charming little poem, when he, too, was 
making for philosophy : 

Ite hinc, Camcenae, vos quoque ite jam, sane 

Dulces Camcenae, nam fatebimur verum, 

Dulces fuistis. 
Boethius did a great deal to bring Plato and Aristotle into the 
Western world, and if he is not much read to-day, he had the 
honour of translation by King Alfred and Chaucer. Leo XIII 
confirmed in 1883 the cult of the philosopher, saint and martyr, 
who already possessed a splendid niche in the history of Gibbon. 


THE FRUIT OF EXPERIENCE 


The Public Life. By J. A. SpENDER. 2 Vols. Cassell. 30s. 


The meditations that fill these two volumes are the fruit of 
an unusually rich experience of political life. There is indeed 
only one living journalist with Mr. Spender’s gifts whose 
knowledge and wisdom embrace a larger field of memory. 
Mr. Spender began in good time, for he sat in an editor's chair 
when he was twenty-four. Mr. C. P. Scott was editing the 
Manchester Guardian when Mr. Spender was still at his pre- 
paratory school. Of both these men it can be said that 
they display in their work the best qualities of the civil servant : 
they combine, that is, with strong individual characteristics 
the power of judging men and affairs by a standard that is 
constant, fixed by something more deliberate than the impression 
or prejudice of the hour. Party government may deserve a 
good many of the hard things that Mr. Belloc and others have 
said of it. If it has succeeded at any rate to this extent, that 
it has carried England through a good many crises, and that 
it has supplied a workable mechanism for public life, the reason 
is largely because its crudities and abuses have been kept in 
check by the influence on politics of men of this responsible 
temper, finding their place either in a great department or on 
a great newspaper. Party government is only tolerable if you 
can count on certain qualities in the justice, the administration 
and the press that serve a people. 

When a writer of Mr. Spender’s tact and experience sends 
a book to the press, one may be certain that every page will 
be worth reading. Throughout these two volumes Mr. Spender 
keeps to his high standard, and whatever his theme at the 
moment there is the same finish and economy in his style, the 
same ripe and mature good sense in his reflections. But a 
reviewer has to choose between one theme and another, and 
the circumstances of Mr. Spender’s life make one turn naturally 
to his impressions of public men and his conclusions about 
public life. Here is a vivid sketch of the Chamberlain of the 
unauthorised programme : 

While I was still an undergraduate I spent three days in his 
company while he was collecting material for the rural part of 
his programme in Wiltshire, and I had a hand in one or two of 
his meetings in the subsequent weeks. He left on me the 
impression, which was never obliterated afterwards, of being 
totally unlike anyone else, or anything which till then I had 
imagined a statesman to be. The orchid, the eyeglass, the 
inexhaustible cigars, the smart and ever dapper appearance, were 
so exactly the make up that one would not expect-in a tribune of 
the people that they suggested some clash in his personality. 
He was both alert and aloof, keenly watching but keeping his 
thoughts to himself: kindly and courteous, but breaking into 
sudden and scornful characterisations of individuals, a man of 
obvious mystery with rather frightening qualities, held in leash, 
but not in the least self-assertive or overbearing. His voice was 
fascinating but it had a dangerous quality in it, and a sentence 
begun in a low tone would come to a trenchant conclusion with 
something like a hiss. 

Mr. Spender gives a striking picture of the fall of Parnell : 

At last he showed himself and day by day one could see him 
striding backwards and forwards, through the lobby, his hair 
streaming, his eyes blazing, a ghastly pallor on his face. Old 
friends who wished to say a kindly word dared not approach him: 
the word went out that “the Chief” would hear nothing except 
from the few who were prepared to back him to the end. 

Of the philosophy of public life which extinguished Parnell’s 
career Mr. Spender gives a defence which will interest those of 
us who do not find it convincing. He concludes: 

The distinction between the private allowance which the 
charitable may make and the public condonation which is implied 
in maintaining the found out in eminent positions cannot be 
obliterated in the normal Anglo-Saxon society. 

Mr. Spender, who is naturally specially interested in the arts 
of parliamentary government, holds that the removal of the 
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Irish Members is a great loss to debate: speakers so different 
as Parnell, Redmond, Sexton and T. P. “brought to the 

of Commons just those elements of life and fire that the English 
temperament lacks and that it needs to break down its somno. 
lence and complacency.”” He hopes that the Labour Members 
will supply a corrective to the legal, academic and _ business 
types which left to themselves remove the House of Commons 
more and more from the common life: 


During the election of 1923 I heard on a country platform g 
speech by an agricultural labourer which seemed to me one of 
the very best examples of the simple and virile use of words that 

* I had ever listened to, and there could scarcely be an assem 
in which the level of debate would not have been raised by it, 
Bagehot said that parliamentary government only answers 

with stupid peoples. Mr. Spender’s pages will convince most 
people that this generalisation is a little too simple for the 
facts. They show what qualities are needed for the day-to-day 
working of the system, and without undue appreciation of the 
past or undue depreciation of the present, they show what are 
the dangers to which parliamentary government is exposed. 
It is a proof of the temper in which the book is written that 
Conservatives and Labour men will read the reflections and 
warnings of this distinguished Liberal without feeling that he 
is unfair or unable to understand their aims. All that he 
asks of Englishmen is that they shall be loyal to a system 
which, as he describes it, demands certain qualities of character 
that seem to him specially English. These qualities were 
developed in a school and tradition that are passing: Mr. Spender 
is evidently hopeful that they are so genuinely native that 
they will find in new democratic forms an effective if a different 
training. 


HISTORY IN MINIATURE 


Original Letters from India, 1779-1815. By Mzrs. 
Hogarth Press. 15s. 


Mrs. Fay is an old friend of Anglo-Indians. Although this 
is the first time her letters have been published in England, 
there have been two editions of them in Calcutta, and they 
have long been one of the favourites of local historians. Here 
we meet Warren Hastings and his lady with her queer foreign 
dresses and her auburn hair “ disposed in ringlets” ; although 
clearly ‘‘ far superior to the generality of her sex,” Mrs. Fay 
found her on the whole rather too “ fully sensible of her own 
consequence,” and in fact distinctly inclined to snub. “ But 
I excuse her,”’ says Mrs. Fay. Elijah Impey, Sir Robert Cham- 
bers, Philip Francis, all the celebrities, put in an appearance, 
and we are treated besides to excellent details of clothes and 
customs, the hours of calling and feeding, what they had to 
eat and how they entertained themselves in India at the end 
of the eighteenth century. For incident we have a journey 
through France at a time when we were at war with that country ; 
adventures in the Egyptian desert; and several months of 
captivity in Calicut at the hands of Hyder Ali. 

Indeed, to the kind of historian who likes to put a small 
patch of time or space under the magnifying glass, Mrs. Fay 
and her letters are a treasure. And how delightful this miniature 
kind of history is! No long winded discourses on the economic 
and moral conditions of the masses; no tedious accounts of 
social tendencies or political developments. Nothing but 
bright personalities, entrancing scandal, love affairs and dinner 
parties. As for the patronising view that the only, or even 
the chief merit of these historical ‘ close ups” is that they 
illustrate and help us to realise the larger history of the period, 
it is not to be accepted. The shoe, indeed, is on the other 
foot. Of course we have all read our James Mill, our Sir William 
Hunter, our Grant Duff and the rest; but the initiated know 
that the only real reason for doing so is that we can then more 
thoroughly enjoy our Busteed, our William Hickey and our 
Mrs. Fay. 

The man who the other day unearthed the anthropoid skull 
in South Africa would talk, no doubt, in the lecture room 4s 
though the value of his discovery lay in the light which it throws 
on anthropology ; but as he thinks it all over by his own fireside 
he must feel that the value of anthropology lies in the excitement 
it gave to his find. To speak more seriously, these pe 
records make a very great appeal to the student of the epoch ; 
and in this respect Mrs. Fay’s letters are well up to the mark. 
But if it were only so there would perhaps have been no occasion 
to publish them in England ; the Anglo-Indian historian 
well have been satisfied with the Calcutta editions. 

Their interest, however, is in fact much wider than that; 


E. Fay. 
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and the common reader has every reason to be grateful to Mr. 


E. M. Forster and the Hogarth Press for bringing them forward. 


Mrs. Fay’s style is all her own; her grammar is indifferent, 
her construction extraordinary. But she has that rare gift 
of being able in some strange way to make her personality 
shine out through the mist of misshapen sentences and con- 
torted clauses. 


THE SPORT OF BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHY 


In Praise of Birds. By Canon C. E. Raven. Hopkinson. 14s. 


Bird-Photography, although little more than a generation old, 
has attained by now to such miraculous perfection in the hands 
of its most famous masters, and produced such a plentiful litera- 
ture and art, that on the face of it any new work of this kind 
seems open to the suspicion of being uncalled for. Surely there 
must be some limit, one thinks, to the public appetite for reading 
of these misguided people’s experiences lying on their stomachs 
by the hour in a saturated marsh, unable to stir so much as an 
aching elbow, or perspiring in a hunched-up position in a tree- 
top through most of a torrid day for the sake of securing some 
wretched bird’s photograph. At any rate, when yet another 
appears on the scene he must be sternly discouraged. 

But Canon Raven has succeeded in frustrating all these praise- 
worthy resolutions. There is a quality in his work which is 
altogether new : the infectious enthusiasm of his prose expresses 
a perennial delight in nature which is all the more vigorous 
because he has had “ to do most of his loving at a distance.” 
Always other claims upon his time have robbed him of the 
chance of anything more than flying visits to the great sanc- 
tuaries. That would be obvious even if he had not told us so, 
for long intimacy with the solitudes produces a grave contem- 
plative outlook with which his irrepressible enthusiasm con- 
trasts no less agreeably than conspicuously. With an “ ancient ”’ 
camera and little patience or skill (as he expects us to believe) 
he has secured a magnificent series of pictures in Holland and 
the United Kingdom: a hundred and forty of them, excellently 
reproduced as illustrations. The value of the photographs is 
uneven ; the best and most complete series are those of the Black 
Tern, Black-tailed Godwit, Avocet, Grasshopper Warbler, Lap- 
wing, Redshank and Short-eared Owl. Of quite equal scientific 
interest, but photographically much poorer, is the series of Reed- 
warblers’ nests of shallow abnormal! build and placed away from 
water. 

Canon Raven insists that he is no ornithologist but only an 
amateur bird-lover : nevertheless, while much of his observation 
is more or less ordinary in substance, he has an uncommon gift 
of graphic description. He speaks, for example, of “* the Stone 
Curlew, which loves a wide horizon,”’ and in the brief incidental 
phrase captures the peculiar secret of the Stone Curlew, for it 
cannot bear to feel shut in and has abandoned more haunts 
through the growing of hedges than for any other reason. In 
the final chapter, which is an appeal for more bird-photography 
and less egg-collecting, Canon Raven changes his tone com- 
pletely, and does his best to spoil everything. The implied, un- 
spoken appeal of the integral book, which is a work of art, is 
worth infinitely more than the laboured argument thus lamely 
tacked on to it. It is like a dramatist ruining an effective play 
by adding a tedious pedestrian explanation of its moral. More- 
over, it gets no forrader, with so many confusing qualifications. 
The issue is simple. Until the vicious and selfish practice of 

collecting birds’ eggs and skins for sheer lust of collecting is sup- 
pressed as thoroughly as forgery, there will be no chance of the 
recovery of our rarest and almost vanishing birds, for naturally 
they fetch the highest prices. More and more naturalists and 
birdlovers are being led to that conclusion, but if they waste 
much more time in the process the urgency will cease, for the 
birds which might have been saved will have passed away. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Garden Timepiece. By M. E. Kennepy BELL. 
7s. 6d. 

This is an irritating book; a garden timepiece devised to waste a 
reader’s time. In the second paragraph the author is driven to quote 
from another garden writer, and so fills his first page. Upon the 
next we find the same expedient ; and when the chapter ends with a 
long quoted poem the idea is born that the book is intended to be a 
garden anthology. 

Chapter II., however, starts with common or garden advice. 
Those shoulds and shouldn’ts of infinite repetition and caution with 
which the patient public to-day is loaded. 

After this the book becomes a game. The hunt is up; we lay 


Hutchinson. 


odds, and scour the pages to find that over sixty authors, from Alfred 
Austin to Zoroaster, have been taxed to provide our author with 
copy. We discover that Dion Clayton Calthrop is the winner for the 
name mentioned most frequently, and Maeterlinck for length of mattg 
imported. That the Bee chapter yields the greatest number of autho 
and that the chapter on manures takes consolation prize for th 
smallest number quoted. 

Judged from any standpoint, all the book attempts to say hay 
already been said much better. We have Sir Herbert Maxwej 
to sound the clear note of garden beauty in the singular charm of 
his dignified prose ; and Mr. Bean of Kew as the ideal of an unaffected 
scientist. Where our author glances superficially at such mattey 
as propagation, composition and fertilising of the soil, the functions 
of plants and the origin of generic plant names, we are driven tp 
remember John Weathers admirable Garden Book, 

Mr. Kennedy Bell’s book has no index. 


Immanence and Incarnation. By S. F. Davenport. Cambridge 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

The problems both of incarnation and immanence are ultimately 
problems of time and eternity. Your view of either will vary with 
the value you attach to time, especially to conceptual time. Theres 
a school of mystics which would deny any reality at all to time. For 
them, if we believe in God, incarnation is a conception of extreme 
difficulty, and immanence tends to pass into pantolism. Mr. Daven. 
port is not of this school. He is convinced that the relation between 
these two questions has been insufficiently studied, and this long and 
rather poorly written essay is an effort to promote the discussion of 
what is, he feels, one of the most vital of religious problems. Few will 
agree with him, we think, but “‘in Christianity there is ample evidence 
for the assertion that the primary thought about God is not this 
immanence in all things, but his transcendence above and beyond all 
things; not that He is Almighty, but that He is—‘Holy, Holy, 
Holy.’” The essentially Christian thought about God is 
found in the Johannine definition of God as love, a definition which 
assumes a degree of immanence, and which corrects the Jewish thought, 
of which “Holy, Holy, Holy” is the cry. It is at least possible that 
this cry is but a ceremonial warning, like the “procul, o procul este, 
profani,” of the Roman poet; and that the meaning given it later 
by Jewish and Christian philosophy is but an implication. Mr. 
Davenport’s essay displays very wide reading; but he has not exer- 
cised that discretion in estimating his authors which alone inspires 
confidence in an author dealing with so difficult a subject. It is dis- 
concerting to find Mr. Edmond Holmes quoted as if he could be taken 
as an original or serious thinker in an essay where the author does pay 
attention to so great a metaphysician as Baron von Hiingel. It is 
also sadly typical of the revulsion in fashions now prevalent in philo- 
sophy that Mr. Davenport seems to have made little use either of 
Illingworth or George Tyrrell, two theologians who suffered from the 
grave disability of writing clear and sometimes beautiful English. 
Sixty Years Ago. By ALEXANDER Hitt Gray. Murray. Lis. 

The name of Alexander Hill Gray is well known to rose-grower 
as that of a very successful exhibitor, especially of tea-rose varieties. 
But throughout his long life—Mr. Gray is now eighty-eight years of 
age—his enthusiasm for roses has had only one rival ; his enthusiasm 
for travel. In his preface to this volume of memories of travel a 
couple of generations ago he advances the fact of his wanderings 
as affording sufficient justification for his not having put pen to paper 
until his old age. The book, in fact, has been put through the press 
by an editor, Mr. George Gregory, during the author’s absence in the 
Azores, so that his age has even yet not affected his habits of a lifetime. 
These memories of the earlier days of a crowded and adventurous 
life were worth writing. Born in Calcutta in 1837, Mr. Gray retumed 
to India in time to take part as a volunteer, at twenty years of age, 
in the Indian Mutiny, in the capacity of interpreter to the Military 
Train at the relief of Cawnpore. His editor assures us that, if be 
had not been a civilian, he would have received the V.C. for his share 
in these operations. Eleven years later we find him diamond-digging 
in South Africa. In the interval he had travelled widely in the 
Near East, in India and Central Asia, winding up with an overland 
return through Russia. After the South African episode he explored 
Borneo, where he was made a brother of the head-hunters. All 
these travels, many of them in lands still wild enough, were undertaken 
at a time when travel anywhere was much more of an adventure 
than it is nowadays. In the course of them the author met many 
interesting personalities whose names are scarcely known to this 
generation, but few of them are so striking as that of the veteral 
author as he introduces himself to the reader in these pages. 


A Newspaper Man’s Memories. By Aaron Watson, Hutchinson 
18s. 


“These reminiscences are in no proper sense an autobiography,” 
Mr. Aaron Watson, a name well known in Fleet Street before he 
to become a country magistrate, explains in his dedication, but 
they succeed in covering all the more interesting ground of his long 
newspaper career. Like so many notable journalists, he began i 
in the provinces. Unlike most of those who have achieved a measut 
of success in London, however, he later deserted Fleet Street to stat 
a new daily on Tyneside. But the greater part of his book is taken up 
with memories of what is now a vanished Fleet Street, and of great 
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”~ THE PRINCE OF WALES’S APPEAL RESTORED TO FITNESS AT 57. 

b. FOR THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE. A gentleman, aged 57, who had been compelled to give up Golf 


“| APPEAL 


To the men and women of our Empire and, indeed, to all those 
who value the practical example of heroism and humanity to give 
generously in support of this great Service.” 


WILL YOU RESPOND ? 

The Institution needs annually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- TO-DAY and be 
“ONE IN A MILLION.” 

Will you also remember the Life-Boats in your will? 
There is no subsidy from the State. 


Lome Harrowsy, Grorce F. Suzs, M.A., 
Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 


22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
































on account of ill-health, wrote during June :—“ Mr. M. Saldo. 
Dear Sir,—In reply to your note, I am quite satisfied with the 
improvements gained under your care, although, to speak 
candidly, the training seems to consist of the substitution of 
water for medicine, and exercise for slacking—nothing very 
new. But the exercises are attractive, and you certainly made 
the training convenient, but for which I should not have carried 


it out. I am shortly taking up Golf again, thanks to your 
ingenuity.” 
NO ORGANICALLY SOUND PERSON NEED 


BE UNFIT! 
You can cure yourself of Indigestion, Constipation, and their 
offspring of Neurasthenia, Liver-Sluggishness, and even actual 
disease, by the method of home-training known as Maxalding. 
If YOU are dissatisfied with your health, you are cordially 
invited to send particulars of your case for diagnosis to Mr. 
M. Saldo, 40 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
His personal reply will be sent under plain, sealed cover to any 
part of the world, free of all cost or obligation. 
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journalists of the past,some of whom have, and some of whom have 
not, left their mark on London journalism as we know it to-day. 
Ruskin figures in its early pages, we get glimpses of W. T. Stead 
and John Morley, of W. E. Henley and his “young men,” and so on 
down the years to Lord Northcliffe and what Mr. Watson calls the 
“‘ gramophone Press.” Apart from the more strictly professional 
haunts of newspaper men such as the lobbies of Westminster and the 
Parliamentary Press Gallery, the author has much of interest to recall 
of such places as the old Gaiety Bar, the Savage Club in its heyday, 
and some once famous clubs of Fleet Street now vanished with the 
conditions of newspaper work which made their existence possible. 
Of the Savage Club in particular, of which he is already known as 
the historian, he has in these pages some entertaining memories. 
Prominent people from royalty downwards throng the later pages of 
his book, from the world of politics, literature, and journalism during 
the past half century, and of many of these Mr. Watson gives us some- 
times a shrewd judgment, sometimes a snappy anecdote. 


Napoleon and Joséphine: The Rise of the Empire. By WALTER 
Geer. Brentano’s. 30s. 

Known already to American, if not so well to English, readers as 
the author of a series of books on the Napoleonic period, Mr. Walter 
Geer in his latest work devotes his considerable historical and literary 
talent to the character of the Emperor’s first consort. Keenly as 
that character has been debated both by her contemporaries and by 
posterity, there are, as the author points out in his select biblio- 
graphy, surprisingly few books on Joséphine, either in French or in 
English. Mr. Geer himself, by his very choice of a title, has clearly 
discarded what was possibly his first intention of writing a study 
in which Joséphine’s career should not be too closely identified with 
that of her husband. His book, however, is primarily concerned 
with Joséphine and her influence upon Napoleon, and the time seems 
ripe for his new attempt to form an estimate of her character in 
proper perspective. Joséphine, as Mr. Geer remarks, has since her 
death a hundred and ten years ago passed through three incarnations 
of legend—as the protector of the émigrés, as the sorrowful martyr 
to necessities of State, and finally as a creature of self-interest. ‘“‘ As 
usual,” the author sums up with justice on the facts as he sets them 
forth, “‘ the truth of history lies between these two extremes.”” He 
answers in two words the question how a woman possessed of so 
little intellect, and endowed with no surpassing physical beauty, 
managed to retain for fourteen years the love of a Napoleon six 
years her junior. “The secret of Joséphine’s attraction for Napoleon,” 
he writes, “appears to have been that rare quality which, for lack of 
a better term, we may call personal magnetism.” She had the defects 
of her qualities, but she possessed a large fund of human sympathy, 
and la bonne Joséphine of the more romantic legend is to a great 
extent also the Joséphine of history, and especially of the history 
of her relations with Napoleon. She was selfish, she was prodigal, 
she was unfaithful; but she served the interests of her husband 
admirably, and Mr. Geer concludes with justice, that “it is possible 
that, without the assistance of Joséphine, Napoleon might never have 
become Emperor.” 


Idiot Man. By Cuartes Ricner. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

A physiologist of European fame and Nobel prize-winner might 
be better employed in his elderhood, one might suppose, than in 
letting off one hundred and seventy pages of general invective against 
the blank stupidity of mankind. Professor Richet was doubtless 
suffering from a prolonged fit of ill-temper when he wrote L’ Homme 
Stupide, now accessible to younger people of like feeling in this 
translation—twenty-three brief chapters of violent protest and 
abuse. The veteran physiologist is nauseated by the thought of the 
African races who are far worse than monkeys, the Asiatics who 
continue to believe anything and to practise all sorts of barbarous 
horrors, the white rulers of the world who are no better, since they 
drink fermented liquors, make war, suffer from venereal disease, 
wear jewels, persecute their men of genius, and build tariff walls. 
All true, of course, and pathetically obvious. But not worth a 


Richet’s while. 
Workers’ Education in England and the United States. By Marcaret 
T. Hopcen. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


The educational movements among the workers on both sides 
of the Atlantic are well deserving of a comparative study; for their 
differences largely reflect the different problems which they have to 
face. Miss Hodgen has here written of them both, surveying the 
history as well as the present tendencies of workers’ educational 
movements in both countries. Her book is painstaking, and is 
far from being a mere chronicle ; but the English section at any rate 
has the air of being written by an outsider, and contains some rather 
serious misunderstandings. It has, moreover, been put together 
over a number of years, and some of the material given as contem- 
porary is already out-of-date. There is, for example, no reference 
to the important developments, made under the auspices of the Trade 
Union Congress during the past two years. The account of the 
W.E.A., seems to be derived too largely from hostile sources, and to 
misunderstand the present character of the movement, while the 
justice done to the rival school of thought, the Labour College move- 
ment, is tempered with great mercy for its practical shortcomings 
as an educational agency. The American section reads better ; 


but that may be because the present reviewer knows far ley 
about it. 
Miss Hodgen begins each of her sections with a useful histos 


survey. These are on the whole , though they are . 
& y too brief 


to be comprehensive. Short as are, they fill a gap in th 
literature of education. They are not the history of adult educating 
that is sadly needed; but they point the way towards it. 


THE CITY 


ITH the turn of the half-year markets have assume 
a somewhat improved aspect. Although not fully 
subscribed, the recently-issued Synthetic Ammonia an 
Nitrates, Ltd., 5 per cent. Loan is quoted at a small premj 
and is being bought by investors as its merits are 
known. This is the £2,000,000 raised by the Mond group unde 
the Trade Facilities Act, and is, therefore, absolutely guarantes 
by the British Government. At the issue price of 98, the yield 
is £5 2s. per cent. without counting the profit on redempti 
and it is far and away the best trustee stock available. Th 
issue of this loan is of far-reaching importance, for it marks a new— 
and, unfortunately, worse—level of British Government credit, 
Previous loans under the Trade Facilities Act have been 4 
per cent. stock, issued generally on terms that gave a yield of 
less than 4} per cent. By allowing an issue of a 5 per cent. loan 
at a discount, the price of thousands of millions of Government 
stock has been depressed, and the conversion of further parcels 
of the National Debt to lower rates of interest put off for an 


indefinite period. 
* * * 


A great deal of correspondence is appearing in the financial 
press in connection with the question of forward sales by rubber 
companies. Contracts made some months ago for the sale of 
future production make a very poor showing compared with the 
price at which the same rubber could now be sold, and wher 
this has occurred the unfortunate directors are being slanged by 
some of the shareholders in the letters they address to the 
papers. Most of these criticisms, however, are quite unfair. 
It is customary for well-conducted companies to protect them 
selves by selling ahead some of their production, and so loy 
as this does not exceed a reasonable proportion, it is merely 
following the dictates of ordinary business prudence. Wher 
companies have not sold ahead they have been really gambling 
upon the likelihood of a higher price, and have come out on top- 
in other words their gamble has been successful. If the pric 
of rubber had fallen, the same people who are now writing t 
condemn the directors for their shortsightedness in having sold 
some of the future production at lower prices, would be writin 
to the papers attacking them for their lack of prescience in no 
having sold ahead. Of course, where a company has soli 
practically the whole of its next year’s production it is spect 
lating as much for a fall as if it had sold nothing ; but suc 
cases are few, and if, as appears most probable, produces 
next year will be allowed to export the whole of their “ standard” 
production, they will still have a surplus unsold. Shares ar 
frequently tipped because a company has made no forwarl 
sales, but by now this has been fully discounted in the price d 
the shares. I am still of opinion that most rubber shares wil 
not only give excellent dividends, but will afford all purchases 
handsome profits before the close of the year. The followin 
appear to me to be specially worth buying: Mendaris Rubbe 
(27s. 3d.), Golden Hope (30s.), and Victoria (Malaya) (1s. 6d.). 

* * * 

The biggest bottle manufacturer in the world is the Owe 
Bottle Company in America, which was originally formed 
develop an automatic bottle-blowing machine of the inventor, 
Michael J. Owens. This machine brought about revolutionary 
changes in the bottle-making industry, and is used 
the world. On the basis of a recent official statement, t 
company appears to be selling bottles to the enormous value of 
$22,000,000 (say, £5,000,000) per annum. This is not as 
as it was before the enactment of prohibition, and in 1% 
the company’s net profit was $4,222,205, falling in 1921 # 
$1,369,096. For reasons which are not explained, 








have since steadily crept up, and for last year were $3,710,54 
Strangely enough, the company also used to sell and advert 
a toothbrush, and still retains a large interest in a subsidiat} 
to which it handed over that product. Cash dividends on # 
present ordinary capital are at the rate of 12 per omy 5 
annum, in addition to which share bonuses ranging from 5 

50 per cent. are of frequent occurrence. It will be seen, there 
fore, that bottle-making in the United States is a 
business, in spite of the fact that competition is reported t 
very keen. A. Emit Davies. 
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